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sR ATURE. 


THE GOOD-NATURED VISIT. 


A fellow with an empty pate, 
One, briefly, of the sort who use 
To pass their time in gath’ring news, 
Who, thinking never, always prate : 
Who seem to take it for their rule 
To treat the wise man as a fool : 
Just such a chatterbox, one day, 
A visit to a poet paid. 
‘O, what a stupid life!’ he said, 
* Do you not fall asleep among your papers, pray ? 
And so in utter solitude you stay, 
Condemned a long while yet o’er books to pore ? 
I thought so, and I therefore came so fast.’ 
‘I ne'er,’ the poet said, ‘so lonely felt before, 
As since the moment you the threshold past !’ 


TO THE QUEEN. 
An Offering of Gratitude on Her Majesty's Birthday. 

The lark dwells lowly, Madam, on the ground, 

And yet his song within the heavens is found ; 

The basest heel may wound him ere he rise, 

But sour he must, for love exalts his eyes™ 

Though poor, his heart must loftily be spent, 

And he sings free, crown’d with the firmament. 


A poet thus (if love and later fame 

May warrant him to wear that sacred name,) 

Hoped, in some pause of birthday pomp and power, 
His carol might have reached the Sovereign's bower ! 
Voice of a heart twice touch’d, once in its need, 
Once by a kind word exquisite indeed : 

But Care, ungrateful to a host that long 

Had borne him kindly, came and marr’d his song ; 
Marr'd it, and stopp’d, and in his envious soul 

Dreamt it had ceas’d outright, and perish’d whole. 
Dull god! to know not, after ail he knew, 

What the best gods, Patience and Love, can do. 
The song was lamed, was lated ; yet the bird 

High by the lady’s bower has still been heard, 
Thanking that balm in need, and that delightful word. 


Blest be the Queen. Blest, when the sun goes down ; 
When rises, blest. May Love line soft her crown, 
May music’s self not more harmonious be, 
Than the mild manhood at her side, and she. 
May she be young for ever—ride, dance, sing, 
*Twixt cares of State carelessly carolling, 
And set all fashions healthy, blithe, and wise, 
From whence good mothers and glad offspring rise. 
May every body love her. May she be 
As brave as will, yet soft as charity ; 
And on her coins be never laurel seen, 
But only those fair peaceful locks serene, 

- Beneath whose waving grace first mingle now 
The ripe Guelph cheek and good straight Coburg brow, 
Pleasure and reason. May she every day 
See some new good winning its gentle way 
By means of mild and unforbidding men ; 
And when the sword has bowed beneath the pen, 
May her own line a patriarch scene unfold, 
As far surpassing what these days behold 
Ev'n in the thunderous gods, iron and steam, 
As they the sceptics doubt or wild man’s dream. 
And to this end—oh ! to this Christian end, 
And the sure coming of its next great friend, 
May her own soul, this instant, while I sing, 
Be smiling, as beneath some angel's wing, 
O’er the dear life in life, the small, swect, new, 
Unselfish self, the filial self of two, 
Bliss of her future eyes, her pillow’d gaze, 
On whom a mother’s heart thinks close, and prays. 





__ Your beadsman, Madam, thus, ‘in spite of sorrow,” 
Bids at your window, like the lark, good morrow. 
Leicu Hent. 





THE GREEN LANE. 
BY PETER PAUL PALETTE. 

[We give the following as being an admirable picture of English rural life.} 

Gentle reader! (and if that thou art fair as well as gentle, so much the bet- 
ter, the more glad shall we be of thy company,) is it asking too much of thy 
good nature to request the loan of thine arm fora brief space, whilst we take a 
pleasant ramble together, to breathe the sweetness of the summer breeze, and 
bring our (perchance) chafed and care-worn spirits under the tranquillizing influ- 
enees of beautiful Nature? Our way of life, as the divine Shakspeare hath it, 
is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. We are not so young as we were. 
Half a century of bleak and nipping winters has not passed over our head 
without depriving us of some little of the stoutness of limb and strength of bo- 
dy which we possessed of yore ; but, in spite of our years, and no few or ordi- 
nary afflictions, we still bear about with us as blithe and as youthful a spirit as in 
fhe olden time, and hope to carry it to our grave. ; 

Although we are by no means infirm, and though we have not taken to crutch, 
or staff, still, in our walks and rambles, in our excursions and peregrinations, we 
like to have the arm of a friend ; because—must we confess it !—-we occasion- 
ally feel the want of a little support of the kind; but more especially because 
there is sociability, sympathy, and companionship in it. Arm-in-arm is the out- 
ward and visible sign of an union of spirits—of minds—linked together by the 
bands of friendship and love. We feel inclined to be more communicative when 
thus leaning on a friend, than when we walk dissevered ; we unbosom ourselves 
with more confidence ; we reveal, with less hesitancy and more delight, our in- 
most thoughts and feelings ; and, in strolling abroad with some agreeable com- 
panion, (like thyself, sweet reader!) to be charmed with the loveliness of Na- 
ture in its multifarious manifestations, we love to link our arm in his. and pour 
into his ear, with all the garrulity natural to our time of life, the host ‘of fancies 
and cogitations that crowd upon us as we go. 

So, fair friend! if thou art willing to accompany us in our projected ramble 
and disposed to be gracious and kind, lend us thine arm ! : 

It is a fine glowing evening, towards the end of May ; a fresh breeze is stir- 
ring among the tree tops; the throstle is perched upon some favourite s 
singing sweet hymns to the setting sun; and that magnificent luminary is sink- 
ing in the west, begirt with deep-dyed splendours, like the departing spirit of 
some grec: good man, that catches a glimpse of the other world as it takes its 


pray, 





leave of this, and passes from earth encircled with the glory of opening hea- 
| ven. 


| Leave we the dusty highway to dip into the freshness of this verdant lane ! 
Match me, ye climes which poets love to laud! 


| Climes of the beautiful! ye classic realms! Greece! Italy! match, if you can, | 


| the Green Lanes of Old England ! 
| This singularly interesting feature of landscaps-scenery is peculiarly our own. 
It is essentially English. We cannot meet with it in any other country on earth. 
| America may boast her sea-like rivers and lakes ; her far-stretching prairies ; her 
| pathless and interminable forests ; but where are her green lanes? In vain we 
seek them among the cornfields and vineyards of sunny France, leading from 
farm to farm, and from village to village—bowery, verdant, and refreshing. Swit- 
zerland, with her :nighiy hills and sweet valleys, cannot exhibit them. Nor 
shall we find them in the land of song—the classic land of Italy—the land of the 
fair—so renowned for the loveliness of her scenery. Good reason have we to 
pride ourselves on this bewitching feature of our landscape—the leafy, green, 
and cotted lane—which has given birth to some of the sweetest pictures our 
painters have produced, and some of the most exquisite descriptive passages to 
be met with in the writings of our authors. To poets, and such-like lovers of 
nature, the lane has ever possessed an indescribable charm. They have delight- 
ed to pursue the pleasant windings of its rutted road, beneath green hedgerows 
and embowering trees ; by cot, and farm, and village; by mossy well and tink 
ling streamlet ; schooling their minds amid its quiet and seclusion, and feasting 
on the many beauties that adorn their path. 
Here is a sonnet from the pen of William Howitt. He, it seems, loves a ram- 
ble through the rural lane. inten to what he sweetly says :— 
When I go musing, in this happy time— 
The opening of a late, but shining May— 
Through winding lanes, which over me display 
High banks, with the wood-sorrel’s flowers in prime, 
And rich luxuriant herbage, with the rime 
Of night-dews slightly silver’d ; when the gay, 
Light, young-leafd branches all around me sway ; 
And when I hear the old familiar chime 
Of chaffinch and wood-creeper, and that voice 
Of summer nights, the cowering corn-crake’s call ; 
I can no more keep down the sudden leap 
Of my touched heart, thus bidden to rejoice, 
Than I could charm back Nature into sleep, 
And chill her bosom witha wintry pall. 


Beautiful! Long, long may he continue to perambulate our green lanes, and 
— those charming works which have yielded us so much delight ! 
ear also the Bard of the Sofa—Cowper ; these same lances had a fascination 
forhim. He says :— 
For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy sward, close cropp'd by nibbling sheep, 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs. 
And Leigh Hunt in an elegant Sonnet to Hampstead, written while in prison, 
becutifully sings :-— 





Sweet upland! to whose walks, with fond repair, 
Out of thy western slope I took my rise, 
Day after day, and on these feverish eyes 
Met the moist fingers of the bathing air— 
If health, unearned of thee, I may not share, 
Keep it, I pray thee, where my memory lies, 
In thy green lanes, brown dells, and breezy skies, 
Till I return and find thee doubly fair. 
And what says the contemplative Wordsworth on this subject? the “ Prince | 
of the bards of his time!” Have the green lanes ofhis native country no charms 
for him! Has the pen of Wordsworth recorded no love for the many beauties 





I, whose farourite school 
Hath been the fields, the roads, and rural lanes ! 


the English lane. 
Reader! here, then, is one of these same lanes, sequestered and still, plea- 
santly winding among the farms and fields. Let us plunge into its shadiness, and | 
pursue its sinuosities by the side of this tinkling runlet, and beneath the o’er- 
arching green of these trees. How cool! how refreshing, after that hot walk 
along the straight and dusty highway ! And what a stillness! No sound reaches | 
us froin the throng of rattling vehicles we have left behind. We are, as it 
were, out of the world, amid the profound quiet of the cloister-shade. Here 
might the meditative man muse undisturbed, and the poet “ revolve his orbed 


prison ! How lovingly it greets our cheek! How softly it kisses the clustering | 
blossoms of the snowy stitchwort on that grassy bank ! How gently it stirs the | 
sunlit foliage of these embowering trees! Let us inhale this delicious puff of | 
fragrance from the hawthorn bloom! On either side, the hedgerows are covered | 
with its odorous flowers. The air is laden heavily with its sweets. 
one says :— 


As some | 


The breeze doth rob the odorous hawthorn bush, 
Nor cares to keep it secret ; for the deed 
To all is blazoned by the plunder shed. 

See how those large bunches of blossom whiten in the shade of yon oak ! 
Let us draw near and observe their beauty. What a profusion of flowers ! How 
thickly the slight branches are covered with them! How fair they are ! Howde- 
licate in colour, yet, at the same time, how unpretending! with something of a 
rusticity in their appearance, yet with how fragrant a breath! And what a busy 
buzzing crowd of bees are fluttering in them, and uponthem! Keats has charm- 
ingly sung of 

A bush of May-flowers, with the bees about them. 

Soft !—’tis the lowing of acow. And there she is—beautiful creature !— 
straying from her pasture, and cropping the daisied greensward of the lane. Here 
over the hedge, is her fellow. Knee-deep she stands in rich verdure and golden 
buttercups, lifting her amiable face as we approach, and 


Looking up asklant, 
With sleepy eyes, and meek mouth ruminant. 
How happy she seems! How much she enjoys the bounty of nature! How 
contented she appears with her lot! No aspirations, no ambition to be other than 
| she is! Paul Potter, at his best, skilful though he was, would have failed in de- 
| lineating her beauty. He could never have produced her like. What a rich purple | 
gleam of hyacinth is on this old bank ! What an affluence of vegetation, fresh and | 
| green! The tiny runlet glides along unheard, buried in the emerald depths of 
grasses and feathery fern. A fine study this for the landscape painter ; a sweet 
corner for his picture. 
| Stand we a moment in the gloom of this old magnificent oak, stretching its 
| arms over our heads as if to bless us. 








Such tents the Patriarchs loved. 
| Mossy is its trunk, and encinctured with a twine of ivy to ite central branches. 





thoughts,” without interruption or annoyance. How delightful the young breeze | of trees by it, and (beautiful piety) calls there on the name of the 


that flutters among these branches, and keeps its original coolness in this leafy | Jasting God 





The small birds love to nestle therein, and sport among the glossy leaves. Look 
up! How green the twilight imprisoned there! How intricate and involved 
; the timber! What an exuberance of foliage! What ruddy scatterings of ap- 
| ple-fruit here and there, peeping through the green! What a delightful choir 

forthe heart-stirring songsters of May! Sweet it were to rest here at early 
| dawn, couched in the solemn shade, on the soft moss, breathing the hawthorn- 
scented gale, and listening with enraptured ear 


To every lay 
Which comes down from the green boughs, yet away 
Startles no stillness. 


Or, suppose it to be an evening closing “the leafy month of June,” or at the be- 
ginning of July, on which we take our stroll through the verdant lane. The 
hedgerows are then dressed in their loveliest attire, and are truly delightful to 
look on, covered with a profusion of gay flowers: the pink and white clusters 
of the wild-rose ; the purple blossoms of the night-shade and vetch ; the large 
creamy bunches of elder-bloom ; the snowy hemlock ; campion stars, cymson 
and white ; the cerulean flowers of the speedwell ; and the odorous honeysuckle, 
gadding from bush to bush: these are radiantly conspicuous, amid a host of mi- 
nor beauties, charming the heart of every beholder, from the little child, burthen- 
ed with a posy as big as himself, and the love-sick youth, who culls a nosegay 
for his mistress fair, to the hoary old man, leaning on his staff, who has crawled 
forth into the green lane while it is yet day, to feel, upon his withered cheek, the 
freshness of the summer breeze ; to bask in the rays; of the declining sun; to 
rejoice—though he himself is fast sinking into the tomb—in all the life, and love- 
liness, and joy that are around him ; to catch a backward glimpse of the bright 
days of his youthful years, when the flowers which grace his path, though still a 
pleasure to behold, possessed, to his young fancy, a charm and a fascination, a 
richness and intensity of beauty, of which they seem now bereft; ard 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

though the halo which has passed away from the earth can never again be re- 
stored to his vision, yet he is cheerful amid the bloomy affluence, the deep luxu- 
riant vegetation, that encircle him on every side; cheerful in the bounty and 
beneficence of that great good Being who he worships night and morn—whose 
hand, with lavish prodigality, has strewn his path with nature’s beauties, and en- 
compassed him with the promise of goo! to come; cheerful, perhaps, in the 
pleasing recollection of a life well spent, in the memory of virtuous deeds and 
endearing charities ; cheerful in the prospect of a bright future, in a world where 
life knows no change of season, where summer's sun sets not, nor declines from 
its meridian splendour, and where the beautiful flowers of summers know not 
what it is to fade. 

Reader ! this is indeed a pleasant path. We will stroll gently along, and keep 
| an observant eye upon every object of interest we meet with, for a store of de- 
light is in the perspective, a golden harvest awaits the gathering. 

Step aside ! what have we here, in this leafy nook? To what “secret” of 
the lanes will this small footpath through the greensward, hollow and worn, in- 
troduce us? How umbrageousa corner! how cool! The taper leaves of this 
knot of willows quiver in the breeze, and the woodbine trails its sweet flowers 
over the aged thorn. What a multitude of roses! whata profusionof gay fox- 
gloves! And see how this green nook teems with the delicate harebeli, and 
the glowing stars of the red campion! Here is a corner for ferns; and the 
bread magnificent leaves of burdock! and this bushy canopy of hawthorn, wil- 
low, and umbrageous elm, overshadows a well. Yes, ’tis a well, mossy, but not 
deep— 








Whose patient level peeps its crystal eye 
Right upward, through the bushes, to the sky. 


Look down! how green! how cool! how delicious would be along draught of 
its clear water! And how beautiful is the bit of heaven reflected in its “ crystal 
eye,”’ that tiny cloudlet sailing across the blue! 

In the eastern world, from the remotest period, a well of sweet waters has 
been held as an inestimable treasure, of far greater value than heaps of silver or 


with which they abound! Listen! Speaking of himself in ‘The Excursion,” dager stones ; and the individual who digged a well, was considered worthy to 


he says | be holden in lasting remembrance, as having conferred a benefit on his species. 
— | - 


| In the Old Testament times, the digging of a well was looked upon as a matter 


| of sufficient moment to be recorded in history. Many were the contentions in 


those days respecting the appropriation of this early species of property. A well 


So they have been his favourite school ! and the heart of every man of warm | was not unfrequently the nucleus of a town or city: around it, the wandering 
poetic temperament, young or old, must have a liking for the beautiful scenery of | 


tribes pitched their tents, and, circumstances favouring, erected tenements for 
perpetual residence. ‘I'he Bible contains many beautiful incidents related in con- 
nection with wells ; the story of Hagar and Ishmael, for instance ; in the entire 
range of our literature there is nothing more touching, so simply yet so well 
told. And the servant of Isaac meets Rebecca at a well, coming forth in the 
cool of the evening to draw water, as was then the custom ; and sees the future 
wife of his master in the good-natured girl, who kindly gave him to drink, and 
drew for all his camels too. A charming narrative. Abraham reproves Abime- 


lech for allowing his servants to take forcible possession of a well which he had 


digged ; and enters into a covenant witl. him to restore it; and plants a grove 
rd, the ever- 
In this saucy little island of Britain, where the earth is so prolific of its springs 
of sweet water, a well, and the digging of a well, are matters of far less conse- 
quence than they have at any time been inthe east. No one signalizes himself 
here by boring a few yards into the earth in search of water. Alas for the fame 
of the deed! well-digging has become an everyday trade, and the persons who 
make it their constant occupation are very commonplace people indeed. But 
even in this our country, a well of pure water is a treasure. In some parts, a 
single well supplies the needs of an entire village. And, in strolling through the 
green lanes and rural roads of Old England, whenever we meet with a well by 
the wayside, we invariably find near it or at no great distance, a hamlet or cluster 
of cottages, sending up its blue smoke quietly from among the trees, and enrich- 
ing the landscape with its beauty. Children are fond of playing about a well, 
greatly to the terror of their watchful mothers ; dabbling in the spilt water that, 
around its edge, lies sometimes in little pools ; swinging on the windlass; or 
making mud of the crystal spring with pebbles: and many a charming group have 
we seen thus employed, which the pencil of a Gainsborough would have made 
immortal. ‘To us, a well is at all times, in itself, a pleasure to behold; and we 
love, in our summer-eve ramblings through the verdant lanes, dearly love to stum- 
ble upon one, nooked in some leafy, lush recess, fern-fringed, and mossy to the 
bottom, whose clear and bubbling waters tempt us to uncoil the rusty chain, and 
fetch up a bumper cool as the polar ice, and grateful as cool. We have said, it 
is a certain indication of the near proximity of those picturesque abodes—those 
snug, suckle-wreathed, rose-embowered, romantic dwellings, for which “ Merrie 
England” has long been famed—the cottage homes of her peasantry. And here, 
turning this crook of the lane in which we are wandering, and passing through 
the shade of this brotherhood of trees matted over our heads, we come, somewhat 
abruptly, on a cluster of sweet cots, standing, in social fellowship, side by side. 
Oh, ye charming habitations, that seem the favourite abodes of peace and 
happiness ! long, long may ye be at a distance from the great and noisy world— 
The crowd, the hum, the shock of men ! 


Long may the cares, and troubles, the vices and follies, the heartlessness and 


hollow deceit of the world, be unknown in your embowered walls, beueath your 
mossy and tree-sheltered roofs! May the toiling slaves of commerce, the t un- 
der of forge and loom, never scare away that healthy quiet which abides with 


you in this verdant and sequestered locality! May the gale of heaven, now 
bearing on its wings the sweet spoil of your garden-plots, the fragranee of the 
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wew-mown hay, the delicious odours of the bean and clover blossom, never be 
‘contaminated with any of the noisome smokes and smells of crowded cities, 
stretching in foul overgrowth across the face of the land, and converting the dai- 
sied meadow into a wretched court, the green lane into a close and squalid alley, 
the rustic dwelling of the peasant into a workshop for the mechanic ; but (as 
Goldsmith beautifully says) may every breeze breathe health, and every sound 
be but the echo of tranquillity! O peace! that preferest the humble habitation 
of the cottager tothe mansion ofthe rich and great, forsake not these quiet abodes ! 
Let them ever be sacred to thee, and to the joys which are thine offspring $ Pre- 
serve them in the entirety of their loveliness ; protect them from desecration : 
and may the charm that now hangs around them in their beauty, abide with them 
for ever! : 
That bilious son of Song—that Rembrandt of poets—the shade-loving, 
shade-painting Crabbe—could scarcely bring himself to believe that peace might 
Se found in the peasant’s cottage. But Crabbe’s perceptions were unhealthy. 
He loved not to look on the bright side of things. He hada fine eye for the 
— of life; but the sunshine he beheld through a smoked glass. Hear 





Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease— 
Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonaet please— 
Go!—if the peaceful cot vour praises share— 
Go look within, and ask if peace be there ; 
If peace be his—that drooping, weary sire ; 
Or theirs—that offspring round their feeble fire ; 
Or hers—that matron pile, whose trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth the expiring orand ! 
‘Then says he :-— 
By such examples taught, I paint the cot 
As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not. : 
The picture, certainly, is anything but a pleasing one. It is all shade, without 
2 spot of light. One would imagine Crabbe had been distraining for tithes! Pity 
lhe so delighted in the disagreeable—so loved to behold the wretchedness he de- 
ecribes so well—was so fond of searching for it—had so exquisite a faculty for 
fSinding it out—so keen a nose forcarrion! Pity he had a jaundiced eye! Pity 
he had no heart for the beauties of Nature—no organ for the bright side of life 
—no taste for the cheerful, the lovely, the enchanting—no skill to detect the 
good and the bewitching! Had he painted the agreeable with the same truth, 
the same fidelity with which he has described what shocks and disgusts, his rea- 
ders would have been grateful indeed. 
Notwithstanding Crabbe’s unprepossessing picture of rural life and rural feli- 
city, the wish of ‘ Memory’s” poet will find an echo in many a heart :— 
Mine be a ect beside a hill ; 
A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe mine ear ; 
A willowy brcok, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near! 


Let us sit upon this rude stile, in the shade of this fine umbrageous sycamore, 
and contemplate, for a few moments, the charms of the cottage group before us 
How sweetly the evening sun looks upon them in their beauty, shedding his gold- 
en light upon thatch aud wall, and streaming through the flower-fringed lattice, 
with a blaze and brilliancy like to a conflagration! | How lovely the cluster of li- 
lacs nodding over that mossy roof! And those branching oaks, still higher, be- 
side which the thin blue smoke curls slowly and gracefully to the bluer sky ! 
How charming the old elder, by yon cottage paling, bedight with creamy bunch- 
es of blossom—the promise of a delicious cordial for winter nights! By the by, 
the picture of an English cot would be incomplete without this appendage: it 
cannot dispense with the elder tree, growing by the little wicket, or nooked in a 
corner of the garden. This characteristic must not be overlooked. And see, 
around that humble door, the bowery screen of thick nasturtium, with its vivid- 
green leaves, round and smooth, and flamy orange-coloured blossoms! How 
very beautiful the crowd of roses blushing on yonder white-washed wall, and 
soaring to the roof! They bring to recollection the words of Coleridge— 

Our tallest rose 
Peep’d at the chamber window. 

Brightly that little casement looks out from the coil of woodbine with which 
it is enwreathed, like a joyous and glittering eye! How snug is yon cottage 
porch, with its leafy walls, and one rude seat! How sweet a place to sit in, after 
the toils of the day ; breathing the freshness of heaven's pure breezes ; listen- 
ing to the loud-voiced thrush—the fall of distant waters—the ringing voices of 
om children ; inhaling the fragrance of flowers—the breath of new-mown 

ay; gazing onthe blue sky's witchery—the grandeur of the stately cloud— 
the magnificent sunset—the gentle rising of the silver moon—the first faint ap- 
pearance of the stars ; soothed by the soft hush of evening, and partaking largely 
of that peace which lies around! 

Step nearer, and let us peep over those palings into the little garden-plot so 
redolent of sweet odours. See! in yonder corner, the cottager is at work, turn- 
ing up the soil. Hark to the tinkle of his spade as it hits against the pebbles ! 
and with what a ring the light dry earth leaves it, as he labours with might a:d 
main to accomplish his bit oi digging before nightfall! How he nerves himseif 
to the task! No shuffling—no straight-backs! He has evidently made up his 
mind what to do, and to do it quickly ; and it is fine to behold the activity of his 
brawny arms, and the play of his lusty sinews. 

How neat that flower-border round the cottage wall, edged with daisies ! The 
good man obviously prides himself in keeping it orderly and trim. There you 
perceive a knot or two of choice pinks: bunches of sweetwilliam, in rich varie- 
ties ; a) the elegant larkspur; candytuft ; crowds of glowing poppies ; 
and the Frenchman’s darling—fragrant mignonette. Here is the flamin orange- 
lily, in all its glory ; the double marygold ; the clustering pansy, “rich and rare ;” 
masturtium, with its host of blooms ; and the queen of flowers, the rose. Beside 
the window towers the loftv hollyhock ; and sweet-peas conspire to keep the open 
lattice in leafy bondage. 

Under the hawthorn, on the bank by the wicket, Tabby, the cottage cat, has 
couched herself in the sun, keenly alive to every motion in the long grass and 
leaves around her; whilst the restless magpie, in the wicker cage that hangs be- 
side the door, looks cunningly about him, and chatters, voluble and loud. 

Stroll we on a few paces to where the children are at play in the lane. 

Blessthem! We love to hear their sweet voices ringing cheerily and clear 
under the open sky. We love those noisy games of which they are so fond— 
the mirth that startles Echo from her sleep— 

And shews the native gladness of their hearts. 


Here they are, bareheaded, and some of them barefooted, but health blooming 








“ When the battle is over, he gaily rides back, 
To cheer every soul in the night bivouac, 
With his jingling spur and his bright sabertasche 
Oh, there you may see him in full glory crown'd 
As he sits mid his friends on the hardly-won ground, 
And hear with what feeling the toast he will give, 
As he drinks to the land where all Irishmen live. 
With his jingling spur and his bright sabertasche.” 
It was late when we broke up; but among all the recollections of that plea- 
aant evening, none clung to me so forcibly, none sunk so deeply in my heart, as 
the gay and careless tone of Power's manly voice; and as I fell asleep towards 
morning, the words of the Irish Dragoon were floating through my mind, and fol- 
lowed me in my dreams. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE VICE-PROVOST. 

I had now been for some weeks a resident within the walls of the University, 
and had yet never presented my letter of introduction to Dr. Barret. Somelow, 
my thoughts and occupations had left me little leisure to reflect upon my college 
course, and I had not felt the necessity suggested by my friend Sir Harry of hav- 
ing a supporter in the very learned and gifted individual to whom I was accredit- 
ed. How long might have continued in this state of indifference, it is hard to 
say, when chance brought about my acquaintance with the Doctor. 

Were I not inditing a true history in this narrative of my life, to the events 
and characters of which so many are living witnesses, I should certainly fear to 
attempt any thing like a description of this very remarkable man, so liable would 
any sketch, however faint and imperfect, be, to the accusation of caricature, when 
all was so singular and so eccentric. 

Dr. Barret was, at the time I speak of, about sixty years of age, scarcely five 
feet in height, and even that diminutive stature lessened by a stoop. His face 
was thin, pointed, aud russet coloured ; his nose so aquiline as nearly to meet 
his projecting chin, and his small grey eves, red and bleary, peered beneath his 
well worn cap, with a glance of mingled fear and suspicion. His dress was a 
suit of the rustiest black, threadbare, and patched in several places, while a pair 
of large brown leather slippers, far too big for his feet, imparting a sliding mo- 
tion to his walk, that added an air of indescribable meanness to his appearance ; 
a gown that had been worn for twenty years, browned and coated with the learn- 
ed dust of the Fagel covered his rusty habiliments, and compleied the equipments 
of a figure that it was somewhat ditficult for the young student to recognise as 
the Vice-Provo:tof the University. Sach was he in externals. Within, a 
greater or more profound scholar uever graced the walls of the college; a dis- 
tinguished Grecian, learned in all the refinements of a hundred dialects ; a deep 
Orientalist, cunning in all the varieties of Eastern} languages, and able to reason 
with a Moonswee, or chat with a Persian ambassador. With a mind that never 
ceased acquiring, he possessed a memory ridiculous for its retentiveness even of 
trifles ; no character in history, no event in chronology, was unknown to him, and 
he was referred to by his contemporaries for information in doubtful and disputed 
cases, as men consult a lexicon or a dictionary. With an intellect thus stored 
with deep and far-sought knowledge, in the affairs of the world he was a child. 
Without the walls of the college, for above forty years, he had not ventured half 
as many times, and knew absolutely nothing of the busy active world that fussed 
and fumed so near him; his farthest excursion was to the Bank of Ire'and, to 
which he had made occasional visits to fund the ample income of his office,and add 
to the wealth which already had acquired for him the well merited repute of being 
the richest man in college. 

His little intercourse with the world had left him, in all his habits and man- 
ners, in every respect exactly as when he entered college, fifty years before; 
and, as he had literally risen from the ranks in the University, all the peculiari- 
ties of voice, accent, and pronunciation which distinguished him as a youth, ad- 
hered to him in old age. This was singular enqugh, and formed a very ludicrous 
contrast with the learned and deep read tone of his conversation. But another 
peculiarity still more striking belonged to him. When he became a fellow, he 
was obliged by the rules of the college, to take holy orders, as a sine qua non 
to his holding his fellowship: this he did, as he would have assumed a red hood 
or blue one, as bachelor of laws, or doctor of medicine, and thought no more of 
it; but, frequently, in his moments of passionate excitement, the venerable cha- 
racter with which he was invested, was quite forgotten, and he would utter some 
sudden and terrific oath, more productive of mirth to his auditors than was 
seemly, and for which, once spoken, the poor Doctor felt the greatest shame ani 
contrition. These oaths were no less singular than forcible, and many a trick 
was practised, and many a plan devised, tnat the learned Vice-Provost might be 
entrapped into his favorite exclamation of ‘ May the devil admire me,” which no 
place, no presence could restrain. 

My servant, Mickey, who had not been long in making himself acquainted 
with all the originals about him, was the cause of my first meeting the Doctor, 
before whom I received a summons to appear, on the very serious charge of treat- 
ing with disrespect the heads of the college. 

The circumstances were simply these—Mike had, among the other gossip of 
the place, heard frequent tales of the immense wealth and great parsimony of the 
Doctor; of his anxiety to amass money on all occasions, and the avidity with 
which even the smallest trifle was added to his gains. He accordingly resolved to 
amuse himself at the expense of this trait, and proceeded thus ;—boring a hole 
in a halfpenny, he attached a long string to it, and having dropped it on the 
Doctor's step, stationed himself at the opposite side of the court, concealed from 
view by the angle of the common's wall. He waited patiently for the chapel 
bell, at the first toll of which, the door opened, and the Doctor issued forth. 
Scarcely was his foot upon the step, when he saw the piece of money, and as 
quickly stooped to seize it ; but just as his finger had nearly touched it, it evad- 
ed his grasp, and slowly retreated. He tried again, but with the like success. 
At last, thinking he miscalculated the distance, he k1.elt leisurely down, and put 
forth his hand ; but lo! it again escaped him; on which, slowly rising from his 
posture, he shambled on towards the chapel, where, meeting the senior lecturer 
at the door, he cried out, ‘* H— to my soul, Wall, but I saw the halfpenny walk 
away.” 

For the sake of the grave character whom he addressed, I need not recount 
how such a speech was received ; suffice if to say, that Mike had been seen by 
a college porter, who reported him as iny servant. 

I was in the very act of relating the anecdote to a large party at breakfast in 
my rooms, when a summons arrived, requiring my immediate attendance at the 
Board, then sitting in solemn conclave at the Examination-hall. 

J accordingly assumed my academic costume as speedily as possible, and, es- 
corted by that most august functionary, Mr. M‘Alister, presented myself before 
the seniors. 





apon their cheeks, and rapture sparkling in their eyes. Look at this little party 
gembolling on the greensward. Over they go—heels over head! What care 
they for the hard knocks they get in falling! And how delighted are they— 
what a shout of merriment is set up—when one of their number rolls into the 
ditch '—Happy children, tumble on !—gambol whilst ye may !—the days are com- 
ing when you must foil for the poor pittance tliat buys you daily bread; when 
the cares of life will weigh heavy on your hearts, now so bounding and so elated ! 
Enjoy the blissful present, then, as much as ye can—there is no time to be lost. 
‘Over again! 

See that young urchin, with red cheeks and flaxen curls, paddling in the runnel 
that bustles along under yon hedge-side ! How he loves to feel the cool water 
dance over his toes! How eagerly he pounces upon the minnow that darts from 
beneath the mossy stone before him, or comes flitting down the stream! How 


he fogs the tall weeds with his stick ; and delights in making a puddle of the 
crystal brooklet ! 


EEE 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XV.—CAPTAIN POWER. 
Qnce more the claret went briskly round, and, while we canvassed Power's 


story, many an anecdote of military life was told, which every instant extended 
‘the charm of that career I longed for. 


“ Another cooper, Major,” said Power. 

“With all my heart,” said the rosy little officer, as he touched the bell behind 
him ; “and now let’s have a song.” 

“« Yes, Power,” said three or four together, “let us have ‘the Irish Dragoon,’ 
if it’s only to eonvert your friend, O'Malley, there.” 

“ Here goes, then,” said Dick, taking off a bumper as he be 
chant to the air of “ Love is the soul of a gay Irishman :”— 


“THE IRISH DRAGOON.” 

** Oh, love is the soul of an Irish Dragoon, 
In battle, in bivouac, or in saloon— 

From the tip of his spur to his bright sabertasche. 
With his soldierly gait and his bearing so high, 
His gay laughing look, and his light speaking eye, 
He frowns at his rival, he ogles his wench, 
He springs in his saddle, and chassés the French, 

With his jingling spur and his bright sabertasche. 


“ His spirits are high, and he little knows care, 

Whether sipping his claret or charging a square, 
With his jingling spur and his bright sabertasche 

As ready to sing or to skirmish he’s found, 

To take off his wine, or to take up his ground ; 

When the bugle may call him, how little he fears 

To ~—— in column, and beat the Mounseers. 
With his jingling spur and his bright sabertasche. 


gan the following 


The members of the Board, with the Prov-st at their head, were seated at a 
long oak table covered wiih books, papera, &c., and from the silence they main- 
a as I walked up the hall, I augured that a very solemn scene was be- 
ore me. . 

“Mr. O'Malley,” said the Dean, reading my name fom a paper he held in 
his hand, ‘you have been summoned here at the desire of the Vice-Provost, 
whose questions you will reply to.” 

I bowed ; a silence of a few minutes followed, when, at length, the learned 
Doctor, hitching up his nether garments with both hands, put his old and bleary 
eyes close to my face, while he croaked out with an accent that no hackney 
coachman could have exceeded in its vulgarity. 

“Eh, O'Malley ; you're quartus, I believe; an’t you?” 

“T believe not. I think I am the only person of that name now on the 
books.” 

“That's thrue; but there was three O'Malleys before you. Godfrey O’Mal- 
ley, that constered calve Neroni to Nero the Calvinist—ha! ha! ha! ha !—was 
cautioned in 1788.” 

“My uncle, I believe, sir.” 

“More than likely, from what I hear of you—ex uno, &c. I see your name 
every day on the punishment roll. Late hours, never at chapel, seldom at morn- 
ing lecture. Here ye are, sixteen shillings, wearing a red coat.” 

* Never knew any harm in that, Doctor.” 

“ Av, but d’ye see me now ; ‘grave ;aiment,’ says the statute. And then, 
ye keep numerous beasts of prey, dangerous in their habits, and unseemly to be- 
hold.” 

“A bull terrier, sir, and two game-cocks, are, I assure you, the only animals 
in my household.” 

“ Well, I'll fine you for it.” 

“I believe, Doctor,” said the Dean, interrupting, in an under tone, “ that you 
cannot impose a penalty in this matter.” 

as but I can. ‘ Singing birds,’ says the statute, are forbidden within the 
walls. 

“« And then, ye dazzled my eyes at commons, with a bit of looking-glass, on 
Friday. I saw you. May the devil — ahem —as I was saying. That's 
casting reflections on the heads of the college ; and your servant it was Michae- 
lis Laber, Mickey Free—may the flames of—ahem—an insolent varlet, called me 
a sweep.” 

“You, Doctor, impossible !” said I with pretended horror. 

“ Ay, but d’ye see me now ; it’s thrue ; for I looked about me at the time, and 
there wasnt another sweep in the place but myself. Hell to—I mean—God 
forgive me for swearing ; but I'll fine you a pound for this.” 

As I saw the Doctor was getting on at such a pace, I resolved, notwith- 
standing the august presence of the board, to try the efficacy of Sir Harry's 
letter = introduction, which I had taken in my pocket, in the event of its being 
wanted. 


“ I beg your pardon, sir, if the time be an unsuitable one ; but may I take the 





opportunity of presenting this letter to you.” 


July 11. 


“Ha! I know the hand; Boyle's. Boyle secundus. Hem, ha, ay. ‘My 
young friend: and assist him by your advice.’ Tobesure! Oh! of course.— 
Eh ; tell me young man, did Boyle say nothing to you about the copy of Eras- 
mus, bound in vellum, that I sold him in Trinity term, 1782.” 

“T rather think not, sir,” said I, doubtfully. 

“ Weill, then, he might. He owes me two-and-four pence of the balance.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon, sir: I now remember he desired me to repay you that 
sum; but he had just sealed the letter when he recollected it.” nae 

“ Betier late than never,” said the Doctor, smiling graciously. “ Where's 
the money! Ay, half-a-crown. I haven't twopence ; never mind. Go away, 
young man; the case is dismissed. Vehementer miror quare hue venisti.— 
You're more fit forany thing than acollege life. Keep good hours ; mind the terms, 
and dismiss Michaelis Liber. Ha, ~ 2 ! May the devil—hem, that is, do—” 
so saying, the little Doctor's hand pushed me from the hall, his mind evidently 
relieved of all griefs from which he had been suffering, by the recovery of his 
long lost two-and-fourpence. 

Such was my first and last interview with the Vice-Provost, and it made 


an impression upon me that all the intervening years have neither dimmed nor 
erased. 

















THE ASHES OF BUONAPARTE. 
From Frazer's Magazine. 
France is at present in a tumult of jov, from the peaks of the Pyrenees to the 
frontiers of Flanders, from Calais to Geneva. The bones, the ashes, the remains, 
the relics of the man of destiny, are to be brought back ; and Saint Helena is to 
yield its captive. ‘The grand desideratum is achieved at last. Napoleon is to 
repose under the dome of the Invalides. Much honour is heaped upon the Eng- 
lish ministry, for its magnanimity in surrendering the dust of Napoleon: more 
upon Louis Philippe for his greatness of soul and patriotism in asking for the re- 
storatiou of him, who, though he was the glory of France, was the scourge of 
the Bourbons ; but, most of all, upon M. Thiers, for the nobility of the original 
thought, and the powerful eloquence with which he urged its realisation in the 
Chambcr of Deputies. 
Great is the grandeur of galimatias. We shall therefore translate, as carefully, 
as we can, his speech delivered in the Chamber of Deputies, on Tuesday, May 
12, from what appears to us to be an authenticated report. It is, then, as fol- 
lows :— 
“The king has ordered his royal highness the Prince de Joinville to proceed 
with his frigate to St. Helena, to obtain the last mortal remains of the Emperor 
Napoleon. We now ask you to grant us the means of receiving them in a worthy 
manner upon the soil of France, and of erecting the last tomb of Napoleon.— 
The government, anxious to accomplish a national duty, addressed itself tu Eng- 
land, and requested to have the precious deposit which fertune had placed in her 
hands. The wish had hardly been expressed when it was complied with.— 
These are the words of our magnanimous ally :—‘ The government of her Bri- 
tannic majesty hopes that the prompitude of its reply will be regarded in France 
as a proof of its desire utterly to efface the national animosities which, during 
the life of the emperor, armed England and France against each other. The 
government of her Britannic majesty takes pleasure in believing that if such 
sentiments still exist in any quarter they will be buried in the tomb in which the 
ashes of Napoleon are about to be placed.’ England is right, this noble restitu- 
tion strengthens the bonds which unite us. She has just effaced the painful re- 
collections of the past. The time has arrived when the two nations should re- 
member only their glory. The frigate charged with the mortal remains of Na- 
poleon will arrive at the mouth of the Seine, where they will be removed to another 
vessel which will convey them to Paris. They will be deposited at the Inva- 
lides. A solemn ceremony—a grand religious and military pomp—will inaugu- 
rate the tomb which is to receive them for ever. It is important to the majesty 
of such a souvenir, that this august sepulture should not be in a public place, in 
the midst of a noisy and inattentive crowd. It is proper that it should be in a 
silent and sacred spot, which can be visited with awe by those who respect glory 
and genius, grandeur and misfortune. He was Emperor and King. He was the 
legitimate Sovereign of our country. With such a title, he could be interred at 
St. Denis ; but Napoleon must not have the ordinary sepulture of kings. He 
must still reign and command in the building in which the soldiers of the country 
repese, and to which all who may be called upon to defend it will go to draw their 
inspirations. His sword will be placed upon his tomb. Under the dome in the 
midst of the temple consecrated by religion to the God of armies, art will raise 
a tomb worthy, if possible, of the name which is tobe engraved upon it. This 
monument must be of simple beauty, but of noble form, and have that aspect of 
firmness and solidity which appears to defy the action of time. The monument 
of Napoleon must be as durable as hisname. The credit which we ask for is for 
the translation of the remains to the Invalides, the funeral ceremony, and the con- 
struction of the tomb. We do not doubt that the Chamber will associate itself, 
with patriotic emotion, with the royal int: ntions which we have just announced. 
In future France, and France alene, will possess what remains of Napoleon. 
The grave, like the memory of Napoleon, will belong only to his country. The 
monarchy of 1830 is, in fact, the only and Jegitimate heir of all the souvenirs of 
which France is proud. It belonged, doubtlessly, to this monarchy, which was 
the first to rally all the strength and conciliate all the wishes of the French re- 
volution, to ratse and fearlessly to honor the statue and the tomb of a popular 
hero ; for there is only one thing which does not dread a comparison with glory, 
—it is linerty !” 
It is no wonder that so splendid an oration,—filled with so many fine things, 
such towering tropes, and such mounting metaphors,—loaded, besides, with so 
many allusions grateful to the gloire and to the ceur sensible of France, should 
have been received with thunders of acclamation and applause; and that the 
friends of the little orator should have hastened to crowd about him, proffering 
congratulations, and smothering him with embraces. For far less matters, 
*- Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ;” 

The only controversy that rears its head amid this general happiness and hilar- 
ity, is with respect to the place of sepulture. The eloquent minister of the in- 
terior, it will be perceived by his speech, proposes that the ashes of the favourite 
hero of the French soldier should lie among the ashes of his companions in arms. 
This, one would think, ought to satisfy the military adorers of Buonaparte ; and, 
perhaps, so it does. But there is another party of worshippers, whose imagina- 
tions being more effected by regal than by martial recollections, are anxious that 
he should be deposited in the cemetery of the kings of France at Saint Denis. 
The controversy is carried on hotly enough ; and, no doubt, after a due effusion 
of Christian ink, it will ripen into a very respectable quarrel. A third party, 
which however seems to consist exclusively of the Cockney school of taste in 
Paris, is in favour of burying him under the column in the Place Vendéme; so 
that it might have his cocked hat on the summit and his coffin at the base, which 
would indeed be elegant and picturesque. Dismissing this columnar faction, we 
admit that of the other proposals—that of the Invalides and Saint Denis—much, 
as Sir Roger de Coverley cautiously remarked many a long day ago, may be said 
on both sides. He was a soldier, says M. Thiers ; he therefore should lie with 
soldiers. He was, according to your own account, rejoin his antagonists, the le- 
gitimate king of France ; let him lie, therefore, among the legitimate kings. 
The contest may thus be carried on until the crack of doom, without satisfying 
either party. F F 

We shall soon have to suggest other considerations respecting his present 
place of sepulture ; but in the mean time we may remark, that, so far as safety 
is concerned, Napoleon is much safer in St. Helena than he would be in Paris. 
At present, indeed, he is the popular idol; and Shakspeare’s disregarded 
epitaph : 

(“‘Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he who moves my bones.”’) 

may be safely dispensed with in the case of the Parisian tomb of Buonaparte. 
Any insult to his bones would be followed by vengeance rapid and unsparing. 
But who can say that this feeling will last? Videsne, fili mi, said the shrewd 
Alexander VI. to his son Cesar Borgia, as they entered a town on his road to 
Rome, shortly after his elevation to the papal chair, and found the inhabitants bu- 
aily padres pulling down a gibbet, on which his effigy had been swinging, to 
replace it by a statue In his honour,— Videsne, filimi, quantulum interest inter 
patibulum et statuam ?—How slight is the difference between a gallows and a 
statue? Among us, of steadier and sturdier feelings, there is little chance that 
monuments will, under any circumstances, be disturbed. ‘The erasure of the in- 
scription on the Monument, charging the Papists with burning the City, was a 
piece of childish folly, worthy only of the weak creatures by whom it was perpe- 
trated as an act of immense liberality ; but we cannot forget, that ‘the legiti- 
mate kings of France” were, in an excess of Jacobin fury, torn out of their 
graves, their toinbs demolished, and their remains scattered to the winds, amid 
every mark of insult and disgrace. We do not forget that among them was 
Henri Quatre hiimself—Henri Quatre, once as great a favourite of France as Na- 
poleon is now ; a man who certainly had not commanded as large armies, but 
who in hiscampaigns had given every proof of tactical and strategical ability, and 
who in the more chivalrous additions of a soldier, grace, wit, generosity, person- 
al daring, and gay gallantry—qualities most adapted to win and retain popular 
iffection—far outstripped his more diplomatic and scientific successor ; who 
brought to an end a wasting civil war, and laid the basis for the consolidation of 
France ; who put his country—for the first time securely since the wars of our 
Edward ITI. began, more than two hundred years before—in the condition of 
eeping out of it those enemies whom the reverses of Buonaparte brought into 
it some couple of hundred years after; who, as 


“ De son peuple le vainqueur et le pére,” 








was the hero of the only epic French poem, and that poem, too, written by one of 
the gods of Jacubin idolatry, Voltaire, then placed in a sort of hero worship ia 
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the Parthenon : and yet this Henri Quatre,.long the honoured theme of “ tradi- 
tion, legend, tale, and song,”—the bright exemplar of all that was gallant, and 
brilliant, and valiant in French history, was dragged from his cearments, and his 
embalmed body, presenting still a semblance of life, exposed to the brutal abo- 
minations of aruffian mob ; until, at last, his mustache having been hacked off 
by a soldier—un soldat de la France,—that form, which had been the earthly 
temple of his noble spirit, was trampled into its original clay by the hoofs of the 
liveralized regenerators of Europe. Could they have found Charlemagne, his re- 
mains would have experienced precisely the same treatment. What is to ensure 
a safer perpetuity of favour for the relics of Napoleon’ He is out of the reach 
of such fluctuation of Parisian passion while at St. Helena. We shall_never in- 
sult him. Who can predict that some new Marat or Hebert may arise in Paris, 
in whose eyes the assumption of monarchical title will obliterate all gratitude for 
military glories? 

M. Thiers, in his speech, says that ‘the august sepulture should not be in a 
public place, in the midst of a noisy and inattentive crowd. itis proper that it 
should be ina silent and sacred spot, which can be visited with awe by those who 
respect glory and genius, grandeur and misfortune.” Is it not so now! What 

art of Paris can equal the silence, and the sacredness of the spot, in which 
Bapdlocs lies this moment! But there is something magnificently cockney in 
the Parisianism of the last sentence. ‘Thousands, and tens of thousands, have 
visited Buonaparte’s present tomb. What proportion of them is French ! It is, 
of course, impossible to offer any thing like a precise calculation ; but if we said 
one ina hundred, we should most grossly exaggerate. Among them how many 
Parisians? One, perhaps, in five thousand. Jt would be just the same if he lay 
at Boulogne. Not a man of all those who are now making so great a fuss about 
him would go a hundred miles, or twenty miles, out of his way, to visit the spot 
where the so-much lauded warrior was laid. If he were buried within three 
miles of Montmartre, the attraction of a new dancer would cast him into obli- 
vion at any given moment. If it were merely silence and sacredness that are 
required, St. Helena is the place. But M. Thiers wants no such things; he 
wants noise and clap-trap, and these are to be had only in Paris. 

If the true sublime were consulted, Napoleon would be allowed to remain in 
St. Helena. Hehasit all to himself. He is the sole man buried in the Atlantic 
who hasa distinct burial-place in the bosom of the ocean. In Pagan mythology 
Sicily was not more decidedly the burial-place of Enceladus, than St. Helena is 
that of the giant disturber of our own generation. There lies he alone-—quite 
alone—a mark for all who sail along the watery ways. The islands and the 
coasts of the tropics have given their last houses to millions of men since death 
began in the world, and no doubt the bones of many a gallant and worthy fel- 
low are there deposited ; but of them, whozakes thought! Those who traverse 
the highway from Europe to India, from the continent he had all but won to the 
empire which was for ever the dazzling object of his ambition—all who 

**On the trading flood, 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly to the Pole”— 
all whose thoughts turn to the shores of America or Africa,—all who go down 
in ships, or think of wandering over the face of the deep,—to them is the tomb 
of Buonaparte vividly present. Noone passes St. Helena without visiting the 
willows waving over kim. Men going on bold enterprise, or sent to govern pro- 
vinces equal to kingdoms, or returning from splendid rule or brilliant conquest— 
the soldier in quest of fame, the sailor of adventure, the merchant of wealth, or 
each bound homeward laden with what he sought—the star-calculating astrono- 
mer, the pondering antiquary, the learned philologist, the zealous missionary,— 
these are no idle visitants; and by them is the grave of Buonaparte duly hal- 
lowed. Nay, nations and tribes—the men 

“ From India and the golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian isle, Taprobane, 
Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed”— 


men to whom are unknown the names of all other European conquerors, save 
those before whose swords they had bowed—they, from the Rajah to the Lascar, 
have been impressed by a misty and glimmering sense of the greatness of the 
man whom their masters found it so difficult to subdue, and deemed it so requi- 
site to guard with such rigorous solicitude. There he lies in his ocean resting- 
place, as well known to “all that handle the oar, the mariners, and all the pilots 
of the sea,” as was in the days of Arabian Romance the brazen warrior, standing 
in solicitude upon the wave-washed mountain of adamant, awaiting the coming 
of Prince Ajib. So should the earthly warrior abide amid his wave-washed pre- 
cipices, awaiting the more dread summons, the last trampet-call, which will or- 
der “the sea to give up its dead.” Sorry, indeed, is the taste, which would re- 
move him from this sublime dwelling to make him an additional attraction among 
the tinsel mummeries of Paris—to confound him with the melodramatic sorrows, 
the tawdry immortelles, the musty wreaths, of Pere la Chaise—to take him from 
a place where his remains will command the respect of men—and no common 
men now pass his tomb—to put him where he will be only a mark for the peer- 
ing and the jabl‘ering of monkeys—to degrade him from being the genius loci of 
one of the great landmarks of the world, where 
“* He, so sepulchred, in such pomp doth lie, 
That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die,” 

to become an additional raree-show to gratify a cockney curiosity, and share the 
glories of an opera-dancer, a patriotic spouter in the Chamber of Deputies, or 
any other buffoon of the minute, consigned with theatrical honours to the grave. 
“Etre Buonaparte, et devenir sire,” said Paul Louis Courrier, when he was asked 
to assent to Napoleon's assuming the title of emperor; “ c’estdescendre.” The 
present removal is a descent as striking, without any of the imperial gilding to 
recommend it. 

Enough of this: we might add that Napoleon's real monument is in his histo 
ry. Who knows, who cares to know, where Hannibal was buried? And of what 
consequence is it that the sarcophagus of Alexander is now nothing more than an 
ornament of a museum! To quote Milton's epitaph on Shakspeare once more, 
with due alterations— 


What needs Napoleon for his war-faraed bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones— 

Or that his mortal reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointed pyramid ? 

Dread son of memory, stern heir of fame ! 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
If mere notoriety for his grave be required, let him be where he is. The very 
singularity will mark it. ‘To descend fiom the hero of battles and campaigns to 
humbler and gentler aspirants after fame, is it not the case, that while the 
tombs of more illustrious ladies are unknown or unmarked, no reader of our lite- 
rature need be told that in Cape Coast Castle lie, in neglected and unhonoured 
burial-place, the mortal remnants of L. E. L.? 

It is not, however, as a mere matter of taste that these mouldering remains 
are disturbed. As Edward I. commanded on his dying bed that his bones should 
be carried in advance of the English army to strike terror into the Scotch, as it 
is supposed that the Hussites converted the skin of the leader Ziska into a drum 
to — their imperial antagonists with awe, so are the relics of Napoleon 
brought back to Europe as ominous heralds and precursors of revolution and war. 
In the present excitable state of France, when the generation that remembered 
the actual miseries of war, the dreadful slaughter of her sons, the invasion of 
her soil, the occupation of her capital, the varied wretchedness of the clusing 
reign of Buonaparte, from Moscow to Waterloo, and who know nothing by ex- 
perience of the grinding tyranny of the conscription, is fast passing away, a 
thirst for military renown torments her youth. The voice of la jeune France is 
all for war. The defeats of Napoleon are forgotten or glossed over, and his vic- 
tories are dwelt upon with increasing rapture. Distance performs her usual part 
of lending enchantment to the view, and a flood of glory bursts before their eyes. 
The sight of the ashes of Buonaparte, with the theatrical ceremonies which will 
attend their introduction, the sounding speeches which will be pronounced over 
his tomb, the recullections of triumph or of vengeance which they will call up, 
must throw all these people into the very exaltation of enthusiasm. 

This may seem to be visionary speculation; a short time will now suffice to 
tell. But there is one plain, practical difficu'ty, already created by the restora- 
tion of Napoleon’s remains. It is asked, and we think with every appearance of 
justice, why should the bones of Buonaparte be brought back, and the brothers 
and the rest of the blood of Buonaparte sternly refused admission into France ! 
The faction which favoured the pretensions of his house was rapidly dwindl fg ; 
but this event will materially increase it again. The presence of his relics in 
the Invalides, or wherever else they may be placed (not at St. Denis, we may be 
sure, for that is too far off to make them a 7 evan for the Parisians, which is one of 
the objects of the removal,) will inspire many zealous bosoms with the hope that 
they may be gladdened with the presence of his relations in the Tuileries. The 
Buonapartists, too, may fairly catch at M. Thiers's emphatic declaration, that 
Napoleon was the legitimate monarch of France, and argue that, such being the 
case, his family should be ‘uvested with all the heriditary rights of legitimacy 

We need not say how unpalatable would the legitimate consequences of this doc 
trine be to the dynasty of Louis Philippe. How that wily and long-headed states 
man was induced to consent to such a step we cannot conceive. The elder branch 
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Jena, and other fields of fame, will induce to think that the Buonapartean is the 
dynasty for choice. Are, then, the dreams of the believers in the fatality of 
lan quarante to be verified? Is the prediction, which they have fished up out of 
old Michael Nostradamus, and read and interpreted in their own fashion, to come 
to pass? Perhaps: for though we do not believe in the inspiration of the poetic 
seer, we know that a belief in such prophecies often works their accomplishment : 
and it is held matter of gospel by many thousands in France, and they not oid 
women, that the prosperous career of Louis Philippe is to close this year, accord- 
ing to Nostradamus’s prophecy in the eighty-ninth quatrain of his ninth cen- 
tury :— 
“ Dix ans Philip fortune prospére, 
Rabaissera des Barbares \'etfort, 
Puis son midy perplex rebours affaire, 
Jeune Oginion abysmera son fort.” 
Which may be thus versified in English :— 
‘Ven years shall Philip rule in prosperous sway, 
And conquering quel! the proud Barbarian race ; 
Then cross, perplexed, shall be his middle day, 
Young Ogmion shall his strongest power abase. 


What the fate or fortunes of that Oginion, by which name Nostradamus, in 
his strange verses, always designates a king of France, whom some of his pre- 
sent believers inzerpret to be Henry Cing, others Prince Louis Napoleon (for 
there are superstitious dreamers in all parties, even among those which pretend 
most to liberality, philosophy, enlightinent of mind, and so forth.) it would re- 
quire a prophet of more long-seeing reach of mind than even that famous wizard 
himself could claim, to pretend to anticipate. Certain, however, it is, that the 
Prince de Joinville is bringing home a present, which may be as dangerous to 
his house as was the fatal horse to the Trojan city ; andif Nereus still bear sway 
over the winds, he may lull them into quiet while he discloses fates as fierce to 
the son of Louis Philippe as those which he made to barst upon the ears of the 
son of Priam, when his vessels, too, were steering homeward, freighted with a 
romantic cargo of blood-begetting mischief. 

* * * * * * 

But we, too, may grow as superstitious in our own way as the followers of 
Nostradamus, and shall not dip any more into futarity. The approaching depar- 
ture of the remains of Buonaparte from St. Heiena recalls to us the time when 
he was laid there, and to the feelings which his entembment then occasioned. 
How can we better express them than in some beautiful verses written imme- 
diately on the arrival of the tidings of his death? The news arrived in Liverpool 
in the July of 1821; thence tw fly, like wild fire, over the world. The verses 
we are about to quote were anonyinuus, but we well know who wrote them. Why 
does not he write verses now? 

“ NAPOLEON. 


The mighty sun had just gone down’ 
into the chambers of the deep ; 
The ocean-birds had upward flown, 
Each in his cave to sleep. 
And silent was the island shore, 
And breathless all the broad red sea, 
And motionless beside the door 
Our solitary tree. 


Our only tree, our ancient palm, 

Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partuok the universal calm, 

When Buonaparié died. 


An ancient man, a stately man, 

Caine forth beneath the spreading tree ; 
His silent thoughts I could not scan, 

His tears I needs must see. 


A trembling hand nad partly cover'd 
The old man’s weeping countenance, 

Yet something o’er his sorrow hover'’d 
That spake of war and France ; 


Something that spake of other days, 
When truimpets pierced the kind ing air, 

And the keen eye could firmly gaze 
Through battle’s crimson giare. 


Said J, perchance this faded hand, 

When Life beat high and Hope was young, 
By Lodi’s wave—on Syria‘s sand— 

The bolt of death had flung. 


Young Buonaparté's battle-cry, 
Perchance, had kindled this old cheek ; 

It is no shane that he should sigh,— 
His heart is like to break. 


He hath been with him, young and old ; 
He climb'd with him the Alpine snow ; 

He heard the cannon when they roll’d 
Along the silver Po. 


His soul was as a sword, to leap 
At his accustom’d leader’s word ; 

I love to see the old man weep— 
He knew no other lord. 


As if it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylau,— 
His dreams are of the eagle’s flight, 
Victorious long ago. 


The memories of worser time 
Are all as shadows unto him ; 

Fresh stands the picture of his prime,— 
The later trace is dim. 


I enter'd, and I saw him lie 
Within the chamber, all alone, 
I drew near very solemnly 
To dead Napoleon. 


He was not shrouded in a shroud, 
He lay not like the vulgar dead ; 
Yet all of haughty, stern, and proud, 

From his pale biow was fled. 


He had put harness on to die, 
The eagle-star shone on his breast ; 
His sword lay bare his pillow nigh,— 
The sword he liked the best. 


But calm—most calm was all his face, 
A solemn smile was on his lips ; 

His eyes were closed in pensive grace— 
A most serene eclipse ! 


Ye would have said some sainted sprite 
Had left its passionless abode ; 

Some man, whose prayer at morn and night, 
Had duly risen to God. 


What thoughts had calm’d his dying breast 
(For calm he died) cannot be known ; 

Nor would [ wound a warrior’s rest— 
Farewell, Napoleon! 


No sculptur’d pile our hands shall rear; 
Thy simple sod the stream shall lave, 
The native holly’s leaf severe 
Shall graee and guard thy grave. 


The eagle stooping from the sky 
Shall fold his wing and rest him here, 
And sunwards gaze with glowing eye 
From Buonaparté’s bier. 


Are we to go to the casking, shipping, and customhousing, to the captossing, 
and fustian, and bombast of the Paris Cockneys after that? So be it—c’est de- 
scendre ! 

a 
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other distinguished families in their part of Ireland. But Ensign Wellesley Mae, 
not having a shilling, ran off with Miss Crabb, who possessed the same indepen- 
dence ; and after having been married about six months to the lady, was carried 
off suddenly, on the 18th of June, 1815, by a disease very ‘wate ar in those glo- 
rious times—the fatal cannon-shot morbus. He, and many hundred young fellows 
of his regiment, the Clonakilty Fencibles, were attacked by this epidemic on the 
same day, at a place about ten miles from Brussels, and there perished. The 
ensign’s lady had accompanied her husband to the Continent, and about five 
months after his death brought into the world two remarkably fine female chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Wellesley’s mother had been reconciled to her daughter by this time,— 
for, in truth, Mrs. Crabb had no other child but her runaway Juliana, to whom 
she flew when she heard of her destitute condition. And, indeed, it was high. 
time that some one should come to the young widow’s aid ; for as ber husband 
aid not leave money, nor any thing that represented money, except a number of 
tailors’ and boot-makers’ bills, neatly docketed in his writing-desh, Mrs. Welles- 
ley was in danger of starvation, should no friendly person assist her. 

Mrs. Crabb, then, came off to her daughter, whom the Sheeneys, Finni 
and Claacys, refused, with one scornful voice, to assist. The fact is, that Mz Crabbe 
had once been butler to a lord, and his lady a lady’s maid; and at Crabb’s death, 
Mrs. Crabb disposed of the Ram hotel and posting-house, where her husband had 
made three thousand pounds, and was living in genteel ease in’ a country town, 
when Ensign Macarty came, saw, and run away with Juliana. Of such a com- 
nexion, it was impossible that the great Clancys and Finnigans could take ne- 
tice ; and so once more widow Crabb was compelled to share with her danghter 
her small income of a hundred and twenty a-year. 

Upon this, at a boarding-house in Brussels, the two managed to live pretty 
smartly, and to maintain an honourable reputation. The twins were put oat, 
after the foreign fashion, to nurse, at a village mm the neighbourhood ; for Mra 
Macarty had been too ill to nurse them; and Mrs. Crabb could aot afford to par- 
chase that most expensive article, a private wet-nurse. 

There had been numberless tiffs and quarrels between mother and daughter 
when the latter was in her maiden state ; and Mrs. Crabb was, to tell the truth, 
in nowise sorry when her Jooly disappeared with the ensign,—for the old lady 
dearly loved a gentleman, and was not a little flattered at being the mother to 
Mrs. Ensign Macarty. Why the ensign should have run away with his lady at 
all, as he might have had her for the asking, is no business of ours ; nor are we 
going to rake up old stories and village scandals, which insinuate that Miss (?rabb- 
ran away with him, for with these points the writer and the reader have nothing 
to do. 

Well, then, the reconciled mother anc daughter lived once more together, at 
Brussels. Inthe course of a year, Mrs. Macarty’s sorrow had much abated ; 
and having a great natural love of dress, and a tolerably handsome face and per 
son, she was induced, without much reluctance, to throw her weeds aside, and 
to appear in the most becoming and varied costumes which her means and m- 
genuity could furnish. Considering, indeed, the smallness of the former, it was 
agreed on all hands that Mrs. Crabb and her daughter deserved wonderful ere- 
dit,—that is, they managed to keep up as respectable an appearance as if they 
had five hundred a-year ; and at church, at tea-parties, and abroad in the streets, - 
to be what is called quite the gentle-woimen. If they starved at home, nebedy 
saw it; if they patched and pieced, nobody (it was to be hoped) knew it; # 
they bragged about their relations and property, could any one say them nay? 
Thus they lived, hanging on with desperate energy to the skirts of gentee) so 
ciety ; Mrs. Crabb, a sharp woman, rather respected her daughter’s superior rank; 
and Mrs. Macarty did not quarrel so much as heretofore with her mamma, on whomm 
herself and her two children were entirely dependent. 

While affairs were at this juncture, it happened that a young Englishman, 
James Gann, Esq., of the great oil-house of Gann, Blubbery, and Gann (as be 
took care to tell you before you had been an hour in his company,)—it happened, 
I say, that James Gann, Esq., came to Brussels for a month, for the purpose of 
perfecting himself in the French language; and while in that capital went to 
lodge at the very boarding-house which contained Mrs. Crabb and her daughter. 
Gann was young, weak, inflammable; he saw and adored Mrs. Wellesley Ma~ 
carty ; and she, who was at this period all but engsged to a stout, old, wooden- 
legged Scotch regimental surgeon, pitilessly sent Dr. M‘Lint about his business, 
and accepted the addresses of Mr. Gann. How the young man arranged -mat- 
ters with his papa, the senior partner, I don’t know ; but it is certain that theve 
was a quarrel, and afterwards a reconciliation ; and it is also known that James 
Gann fought a duel with the surgeon,—receiving the Asculapian fire, and dis- 
charging his own bullet into the azure skies. About nine thousand times, im the 
course of his after-years, did Mr. Gann narrate the history of the combat; ® 
enabled him to go through life with the reputation of a man of courage, and wom 
for him, as he said with pride, the hand of his Juliana; perhaps this was rather 
a questionable benefit. 

One part of the tale, however, honest James never did dare to tell, except 
when peculiarly excited by wrath or liquor; it was this; that on the day after 
the wedding, and in the presence of many friends who had come to offer thet 
congratulations, a stout nurse, bearing a brace of chubby little ones, made mes 
appearance ; and those rosy urchins, springing forward at the sight of Mrs. James 
Gann, shouted, affectionately, ‘‘ Maman! Maman!” at which the lady, blush- 
ing rosy red, said, ‘‘ James, these two are yours;” and poor James well nigh. 
fainted at this sudden paternity so put upon him. ‘ Children!” screamed he, 
aghast; ‘‘ whose children?” at which Mrs. Crabb, majestically checking him 
said, “‘ These, my dear James, are the daughters of the gallant and good Ensigm 
Macarty, whose widow you yesterday led to the altar. May you be happy with 
her, and may these blessed children (tears) find in you a father, who shall replace 
him that fell in the field of glory!” 

Mrs. Crabb, Mrs. Jaines Gann, Mrs. mo Mrs. Piffler, and several Sa- 





dies present, set up a sob immediately ; and J@fies Gann, a good-humored, sof- 
hearted man, was quite taken aback. Kissing-his lady hurriedly, he vowed that 
he would take care of the poor things; and proposed to kiss them likewise ; 
which caress the darlings refused with many roars. Gann’s fate was sealed from. 
that minute ; and he was properly hen-pecked by his wife and mother-in-law dw- 
ring the life of the latter. Indeed, it was to Mrs. Crabb that the stratagem of 
the infant concealment was due ; for when her daughter innocently proposed to 
have or to see the children, the old lady strongly pointed out the folly of such am 
arrangement, which might, perhaps, frighten away Mr. Gann from the delightfal 
matrimonial trap into which (lucky rogue !) he was about to fall. 

Soon after the marriage, the happy pair returned to England, occupying the 
house in Thames Street, city, until the death of Gann, senior; when his sem, 
becoming head of the firm of Gann and Blubbery, quitted the dismal precincts of 
Billingsgate and colonised in the neighbourhood of Putney ; where a neat bow, 
a couple of spare bed-rooms, a guod cellar, and a smart gig to drive into and out 
from town, made a real gentleman of him. Mrs. Gann treated him with mucha 
scorn, to be sure, called him a sut, and abused hugely the male companions that 
he brought down with him to Putney. Honest James would listen meekly, 
would yield, and would bring down a brace more friends the next day, with whous 
he would discuss his accustomed number of bottles of port. About this period 
a daughter was born to him, called Caroline Brandenburg Gann; so named aftez 
a large yellow mansion near Hammersmith, and an injured queen who lived there 
at the time of the little girl’s birth, and who was greatly compassionated amd 
patronised by Mrs. James Gann, and other ladies of distinction. Mrs. James 
was a lady in those days, and gave evening parties of the very first order- 

At this period of time, Mrs. James Gann sent the twins, Rosalind Clancy am& 
Isabella Finnigan Wellesley Macarty, to a boarding-school for young ladies, amd 
grumbled mock at the amount of the half-year'’s bill which her husband was 
called upon to pay for them ; for though James discharged them with perfect 
good humour, his lady began to entertain a mean opinion indeed of her pretty 
young children. They could expect no fortune, she said, from Mr. Gann, 
she wondered that he sliould think of bringing them up expensively, when be 
had a darling child of his own, for whom he was bound to save all the money thas 
he could lay by. 

Grandmamma, too, doted on the little Caroline Brandenburg, and vowed 
that she would leave her three thousand pounds to this dear infant ; for in this 
way does the world shew its respect for that most respectable thing prosperity. 
Who in this life get the smiles, and the acts of friendship, and the pleasing le- 

acies'—The rich. And I do, for my part, heartily wish that some one would 
eave me a trifle—say, twenty thousand pounds,—being perfectly confident that 
some one else would leave me more ; and that I should sink into my grave wexth 
a plum at least. 

Fittle Caroline then had her maid, her airy nursery, her little carriage to drive 
in, the promise of her grandmamma’s consols, and that priceless treasure—her 
mamma's undivided affection. Gann, too, loved her sincerely, in his careless, 
good-humoured way ; but he determined, notwithstanding, that his step-daughters 
should have something handsome at his sleath, but—but fora great But. 

Gann and Blubbery were in the oil line, —have we not said so! ‘Their profits 
arose from contracts for lighting a great number of streets in London ; and abow® 
this period Gas came into use. Gann and Blubbery appeared in the Gazette; 
and, I am sorry to say, so bad had been the management of Blubbery,—so great 
the extravagance of both partners and their ladies,—that they only paid them 
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was to enjoy the interest thereof. Thus do we rise and fall in this world—thus 
does Fortune shake her swift wings, and bid us abruptly to resign the gifts (or 
rather loans) which we have had from her. — 

How Gann and his family lived after their stroke of misfortune, I know not ; 
but as the failing tradesman is going through the process of bankruptcy, and for 
some months afterwards, it may be remarked, that he has usually some myste- 
rious means of subsistence—stray spars of the wreck of his property, on which 
he manages to seize, and to float for a while. During his retirement, in an ob- 
scure lodging in Lambeth, where the poor fellow was so tormented by his wife 
as to be compelled to flv to the public-house for refuge, Mrs. Crabb died ; a hun- 
dred a-year thus came into the ssion of Mrs. Gann; and some of James's 
friends, who thought him a good fellow in his prosperity, came forward, and fur- 
nished a house, in which they placed him, and came to see and comfort him. 
Then they came to see him not quite so often; then they found out that Mrs. 
Gann was a sad tyrant, and a silly woman ; then the ladies declared her to be 
insupportable, and Gann to be a ie, tipsy fellow ; and the gentlemen could but 
shake their heads, and admit that the charge wastrue. Then they left off com- 
ing to see him altogether ; for such is the way of the world, where many of us 
have good impulses, and are generous on an occasion, but are wearied by perpe- 
tual want, and begin to grow angry at its importunities—being very properly 
vexed at the daily recurrence of hunger, and the impudent unreasonableness of star- 
vation. Gann, then, had a genteel wife and children, a furnished house, and a 
hundred pounds a-year. How shouldhe live? The wife of James Gann, Esq., 
would never allow him to demean himself by taking a clerk’s place ; and James 
himself, being as idle a fellow as ever was known, was fain to acquierce in this 
determinaticn of hers, and to wait for some more genteel employment. And a 
curious list of such genteel employments might be made out, were one inclined 
to follow this interesting subject far ; shabby compromises with the world, into 
which poor fellows enter, and still fondly talk of their “position,” and strive to 
imagine that they are really working for their bread. 

perro lodging-houses are kept by the females of families who have met 
with reverses : are not “ boarding-houses, with a select musical society, in the 
ueighbourhood of the squares,” maintained by such! Do not the gentlemen of 
the boarding-houses issue forth every morning to the city, or make-believe to go 
thither,on some mysterious business which they have? After a certain period, 
Mrs. James Gann kept a lodging-house (in her own words, received ‘two in- 
mates into her family,”) and Mr. Gann had his mysterious business. 

In the year 1835, when this story begins, there stood ina certain back street 
in the town of Margate a house, on the door of which might be read in gleaming 
brass the name of Mr. Gann. It was the work of a single smutty-servant maid 
to clean this brass plate every morning, and to attend as far as possible to the 
wants of Mr. Gann, his family, and lodgers; and his house being not very far 
from the sea, and as you might, by climbing —_ the roof, get a sight between 
two chimneys of that multitudinous element, Mrs. Gann set down her lodgings 
as fashionable ; and declared on her cards that her house commanded “a fine 
view of the sea.” 

On the wire window-blind of the parlour was written, in large characters, the 
word Orrice ; and here it was that Gann’s services came into play. He was 
very much changed, poor fellow! and humbled ; and from two cards that hung 
outside the blind, I am led to believe that he did not disdain to be agent to the 
“ London and Jamaica Ginger-Beer Company,” and also for a certain prepara- 
tion called ‘‘ Gaster’s Infants’ Farinacio, or Mothers’ Invigorating Substitute,” 
—a damp, black, mouldy, half-pound packet of which stood in permanence at 
one end of the “‘ office” mantelpiece ; while a fly-blown ginger-beer bottle occu- 
pied the other extremity. Nothing else indicated that this ground-floor chamber 
was an office, except a huge black inkstand, in which stood a stumpy pen, richly 
crusted with ink at the nib, and to all appearance for many months enjoying a 
sinecure. 

To this room you saw every day, at two o'clock, the employé from the neigh- 
bouring hotel bring two quarts of beer; and if you called at that hour, a tremen- 
dous smoke, and smell of dinner, would gush out upon you from the “ office,” as 
you stumbled over sundry battered tin dish-covers, which lay gaping at the thresh- 
old. Thus had that great bulwark of gentility, the dining at six o clock, been 
broken in; and the reader must therefore judge that the house of Gann was in a 
demoralised state. 

Gann certainly was. After the ladies had retired to the back parlour (which, 
with yellow gauze round the frames, window-curtains, a red silk cabinet piano, 
and an album, was still tolerably genteel,) Gann remained, to transact business 
in the office. This took place in the presence of friends, and usually consisted 
in the production of a bottle of gin from the corner-cupbiard, or mayhap, a litre 
of brandy, which was given by Gann with a knowing wink, and a fat finger placed 
on a twinkling red nose : when Mrs. G. was out, James would also produce a 
a number of pipes, that gave this room a constant and agreeable odour of shag- 
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for death, as she would if she had been brought up in gentceler circles. The poor 
thing did not know her own situation ; her misery was dumb and patient ; it is 
such as thousands and thousands of women in our society bear, and pine, and 
die of; made up of sums of small tyrannies, and long indifference, and bitter 
wearisome injustice, more dreadful to bear than any tortures that we of the 
stronger sex are pleased tocry out about. In our intercourse with the 
ae (which is conducted with that kind of cordiality that we see in Sir 
Harry and my lady in a comedy—a couple of painted, grinning fools, talking 
parts that they have learned out of a book ;) as we sit and look at the smiling 
actors, we get a glimpse behind the scenes, from time to time, and alas for the 
wretched nature that appears there !—among women especially, who deceive 
even more than men, having more to hide, feeling more, living more than we 
who have our business, pleasure, ambition, which carries us abroad. Ours are 
the great strokes of misfortune, as they are called, and theirs the small miseries. 


wrongs are the lot of the women; and the little ills are so bad, so infinitely 
fiercer and bitterer than the great, that I would not change my condition—no, 
not to be Helen, Queen Elizabeth, Mrs. Coutts, or the luckiest she in history. 

Well, then, in the manner we have described lived the Gann family. Mr. Gann 
all the better for his ‘‘ misfortunes,’ Mrs. Gann little the worse ; the two young 
ladies greatly improved by the circumstance, having been cast thereby into a so- 
ciety where their expected two thousand pounds made great heiresses of them ; 
and poor Caroline, as luckless a being as any that the wide sun shone upon. Bet- 
ter to be alone in the world and utterly friendless, than to have sham friends and 
no sympathy ; ties of kindred which bind one as it were to the corpse of rela- 
tionship, and oblige one to bear through life the weight and the embraces of this 
lifeless, cold connexion. 

I do not mean to say that Caroline would ever have made use of this meta- 
phor, or suspected that her connexion with her mamma and sisters was anything 
so loathsome. She only felt that she was ill-treated, and had no companion ; 
but was not on that account envious, only humble and depressed, not desiring so 
much to resist as to bear injustice, and hardly venturing to think for herself. 
This tyranny and humility served her in place of education, and formed her man- 
ners, which were wonderfully gentle and calm. It was strange to see such a 
person growing up in such a family ; the neighbours spoke of her with much 
scornful compassion. ‘A poor half-witted thing.” they said, ‘ who could not 
say bo to a goose ;” and I think it is one good test of gentility to be thus looked 
down on by vulgar people. 

It is not to be supposed that the elder girls had reached their present age 
without receiving a number of offers of marriage, and being warmly in love a 
great many times. But many unfortunate occurrences had compelled them to 
remain in their virgin.condition. There was an attorney who had proposed to 
Rosalind ; but finding that she would receive only £750 down, instead of £1500, 
the monster had jilted her pitilessly, handsome as she was. An apothecary, too 
had been smitten by her charms ; but to live in a shop was* beneath the dignity 
of a Wellesley-Macarty, and she waited for better things. Lieutenant Swabber 
of the coast-guard service, had lodged two months at Gann’s; and if letters, 
long walks, and town talk could settle a match, a match between him and Isa- 
belia must have taken place. Well, Isabella was not married; and the lieute- 
nant, a colonel in Spain, seemed to have given up all thoughts of her. She 
meanwhile consoled herself with a gay young wine-merchant, who had lately es- 
tablished himself at Brighton, kept a gig, rode out with the hounds, and was vo- 
ted perfectly genteel ; and there was a certain French marquess, with the most 
elegant black mustachios, who had made a vast impression upon the heart of 
Rosalind, having met her first at the circulating library, and afterwards, by the 
most extraordinary series of chances, coming upon her and her sister daily in 
their walks upon the pier. 

Meek little Caroline, meanwhile, trampled upon though she was, was spring- 
ing up to womanhood ; and though pale, freckled, thin, meanly dressed, had a 
certain charm about her which some people might prefer to the cheap splendours 
and rude red and white of the Misses Macarty. In fact we have now come to a 
period of her history when, to the amaze of her mamma and sisters, and not a 
little to the satisfaction of James Gann, Esquire, she actually inspired a passion 
in the breast of a very respectable young man. 

[ We shall give another Chapter in our next.} 





THE EXPEDITIONS TO THE CHESAPEAKE AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 
[From a series of papers in the United Service Journal. } 








tobacco. 

In fact, Mr. Gann had nothing to do from morning till night. He was now a 
fat, bald-headed man, of fifty ; a dirty dandy on week-days, with a shawl waist- 
coat, atuft of hair to his great double chin, a snuffy shirt frill, and enormous 
breast-pin and seals : he had a pilot-coat, with large mother-of-pearl buttons, and 
always wore a great rattling telescope, with which he might be seen for hours 
on the sea-shore or the pier, examining the ships, the bathing machines, the la- 
dies’ schools as they paraded up and down the Esplanade, and all other objects 
which the telescopic view might give him. He knew every person connect- 
ed with every one of the Deal and Dover coaches, and was sure to be witness to 
the arrival or departure of several of them in the course of the day; he had a 
word for the hostler about “that grey mare,” a nod for the “shooter” or guard, 
and a bow for the dragsman ; he could send parcels for nothing up to town ; had 
twice had Sir Rumble Tumble (the noble driver of the Flash-’o-lightning-light- 
four-inside-post-coach) “ up at his place,” and took care to tell you that some of 
the party were pretty considerably “sewn up,” too. He did not frequent the 
large hotels ; but in revenge he knew every person who entered or left them; 

was a great man atthe Bag of Nails and the Magpie and Punchbowl, where 
he was president of a club; he took the bass in ‘“‘Mynbeer Van Dunk,” “ the 


Once more afloat on the broad waters of the Chesapeake, where our next 
“dash” was to be made, naturally became the subject of conjecture anc conver- 
sation, both amongst red and blue jackets. Many were of opinion that a descent 
upon some part of the undefended eastern shore of Long Island was in contem- 
plation. The plan was feasible enough, and held out many prospects of advan- 
tage. The demonstration alone, in that quarter, must have had the effect of cre- 
ating a powerful diversion in favor of our forces in the Canadas. By forced 
marches across the island, Brooklyn, with its navy-yard, would, probably, with- 
out much difficulty, have fallen into our hands, and from the high cliffs of that 
place we could have given the New Yorkers a few ‘notions’ of the inconve- 
nience a war with the “ Britishers” brought in itstrain. The diversion in favour 
of the Canadas was, however, the great object in view—not from any fear of the 
enemy succeeding in his ultimate designs in that quarter, but to render the con- 
tinuance of the war there less onerous to England—for everv round shot fired in 
the Upper Province cost the nation no Jess a sum than five pounds! ‘That it was 
at one time seriously intended, by those in command, to take the expedition to 
Long Island, and effect a landing there, the writer of these Recollections knows 
from high authority ; but, in an evil hour, their purpose was changed, and, in- 








Wolf,” and many other morsels of concerted song, and used to go backwards 
and forwards to London in the steamers as often as ever he liked, and have his 
“grub,” too, on board. Such was James Gann. Many people, when they wrote 
to him, addressed him James Gann, Esq. 

His reverses and former splendours afforded a never-failing theme of conversa- 
tion to honest Gann and the whole of his family ; and it may be remarked, that 
such pecuniary misfortunes, as they are called, arc by no means misfortunes to 
people of certain dispositions, but actual pieces of good luck. Gann, for in- 
stance, used to drink liberally of port and claret, when the house of Gann and 
Blubbery was in existence, and was henceforth compelled to imbibe only brandy 
and gin. Now he loved these a thousand times more than the wine ; and had 
the advantage of talking about the latter, and of his great merit in giving them 
up. In those prosperous days, too, being a gentleman, he could not frequent the 
public-house as he did at present; and the sanded tavern-parlour was Gann’s su- 
preme enjoyment. He was obliged to spend many hours daily in a dark unsa- 
‘voury roem in an alley off Thames Street ; and Gann hated books and business, 
except of other people's. His tasses were low ; he loved public-house jokes and 
company ; and now being fallen, was voted at the Bag of Nails and the Magpie 
before mentioned a tip-top fellow and real gentleman, whereas he had been con- 
sidered an ordinary vulgar man by his fashionable associates at Putney. Many 
men are there who are made to fall, and to profit by the tumble. 

As for Mrs. G., or Jooly as she was indifferently called by her husband, she, 
too, had gained by her losses. She bragged of her former acquaintances in the 
most extraordinary way, and to hear her you would fancy that she was known and 
connected to half the peerage. Her chief occupation was taking medicine, and 
mending and altering of her gowns. She had a huge taste for cheap finery, loved 
raffles, tea-parties, and walks on the pier, where she flaunted herself and daugh- 
ters as gay as butterflies. She stood upon her rank, did not fail to tell her lodgers 
that she was “a gentlewoman,” and was mighty sharp with Becky the maid, and 
poor Carry, her youngest child. 

For the tide of affection had turned now, and the “ Misses Wellesley Macar- 
y= were the darlings of their mother’s heart, as Caroline had been in the early 

ys of Putney presperity. Mrs. Gann respected and loved her elder daughters, 
the stately heiresses of fifteen hundred pounds, and scorned poor Caroline, who 
was likewise scorned (like Cinderella in the sweetest of all stories) by her brace 
of haughty, thoughtless sisters. These young women were tall, well-grown, 
black-browed girls, little serapulous, fond of fun, and having great health and 
spirits. Caroline was pale and thin, and had fair hair and meek grey eyes ; no- 
body thought her a beauty in her moping cotton gown ; whereas the sisters, in 
flaunting printed muslins, with pink san , and artificial flowers, and brass ferro- 
miéres and other fallals, were voted very charming and genteel by the Gann’s cir- 
ele of friends. They had pink cheeks, white shoulders, and many glossy curls 
stuck about their shining foreheads, as damp anil black as leeches. Such charms, 
madam, catnot fail of having their effect ; and it was very lucky for Caroline 
that she did not possess them, for she might have been rendered as vain, frivo- 
lous and vulgar, as these young ladies were. 

While these enjoyed their ures and tea-parties abroad, it was Carry’s 
usual fate to remain at home, and help the servant in the many duties which 
were required in Mrs. Gann’s establishment. She dressed that ladv and her sis- 
ters, brought her papa his tea in bed, kept the lodgers’ bells, bore their scoldings, 
if they were ladies, ard sometimes gave a hand in the kitchen if any extra pie- 
etust or cookery was required. At twoshe madea little toilet for dinner, and 
was employed on numberless household darnings and mending in the long even- 
mee while her sisters giggled over the Jingling piano, mamma sprawled on the 

a, and Gann was over class at the club. A weary lot, in sooth, was yours, 
poor little Caroline! since the days of your infancy, not one hour of sunshine, 


0 friendship, no cheery play-fellows, no mother’s love ; but that being dead, the 








stead of proceeding to sea, the fleet stood up the Chesapeake, in the direction of 
the Patapsco. 

The city of Baltimore is situated at the head of a narrow inlet on the left 
bank of the Patapsco river, some fifteen or sixteen miles from the Chesapeake 
Bay. Its population, at the period of the events now described, was about 
20,000. Surrounded by a chain of hills, of which that called Clinkapin hill, on 
the east, is the key, it is capable of opposing a powerful resistance to an attack- 
ing army, so long as its defenders can maintain possession of the whole of the 
chain ; but this, from its extent, would require an immense force ; whilst Clink- 
apin once in an enemy’s hands, the city must be completely at his mercy. The 
approach by water is defended by a strong work, called Fort M*Henry, situated 
upon the point of a peninsula, forming the south side of the harbour, which, at 
its entrance, is only half a mile wide. This entrance was closed by a barrier of 


While the male thinks, labours, and battles without, the domestic woes and | 
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affections which would have crept round it, withered and died too. Only James | merable have been shown, each being the “identical one as did it ;” but the fact 
Gann, of all the household, had a good-natured look for her, and a coarse word | is, that, whether the shut which deprived us of our invaluable commander was a 
of kindness ; nor, indeed, did Caroline complain, nor shed many tears, nor call chance onc, or otherwise, the Americans knew nothing of General Ross’s death 


uniil they received the intelligence from us. 


The command now devolved upon Colonel Brooke, of the 44th Regiment, 
and the main body of our troops having come up, the whole continued to press 


| onward for about two miles further, when we discovered a body of the enemy, ap- 


parently 6000 or 7000 strong, with six pieces of artillery and some cavalry. This 
part of the enemy’s army, we afterwards learned, was under the command of Ge- 
neral Striker. His right leaned upon a wood, which was full of his riflemen, and 
in front was a strong “‘ snake,” or “ zig-zag”’ fence, or paling, made of heavy 
wooden rails. The creeks and inlets of the Patapsco and Black rivers run to 
within a short distance of each other at this point, which consequently left the 
American General but a very contracted position to defend with his masses. 


Our order of attack was speedily decided upon, and carried into effect as fol- 


, lows :—The Light Brigade, consisting of the 85th Light Infantry and the Light 


companies of the 4th, 2ist, and 44th Regiments, were thrown out in front, com- 
pletely covering us, and driving in the enemy’s skirmishers. The 4th Regiment 
under Major Faunce, after making a short detour through some ravines, which 
General Striker had neglected to occupy, gained a position close upon his left 
flank. ‘The remainder of the Right Brigade, consisting of the 44th Regiment, 
the Marines of the fleet, and a detachment of Seamen, was formed in line facing 
the enemy, whilst the Left Brigade, comprising the 21st Regiment, the 2d Bat- 
talion of Marines, and a detachment of Ship Marines, was halted in open column 
of companies, on the road, a little to the rear, ready todeploy and act as cireum- 
stances might require. Everything being prepared, the order to advance was 
given, and in little more than ten minutes the Americans fled in every direction, 
leaving behind them two field-pieces, and a great number of killed and wounded. 
We also made several prisoners here, and at the post of the ‘ Meeting-house,” 
situated in the wood already described. Mr. Thomson accounts for the discomfi 
ture of his countrymen as follows :—* The 51st, which was ordered to open upon 
the enemy, (the 4th,)in his attempt to turn the rest of the line, delivered a loose 
fire, immediately broke, fled precipitately from its ground, and in such confusion 
that every effort torally it proved ineffectual. The 2nd battalion of the 39th was 
thrown into disorder by the flight of the 51st, and some of its companies gave 
way, &c., &c ’’* 

The troops being much fatigued, and a rapidly approaching, we halted 
for the night on the ground from whence we had driven the enemy. At sun-rise 
on the morning of the 13th, leaving a small guard at the Meeting-house, to pro- 
tect the wounded, we again moved towards Baltimore, and took up a good position 
within a mile and a half of its suburbs. From hence the defences of the place were 
plainly visible. On the chain of hills surrounding it the enemy had constructed a 
series of pallisaded redoubts, connected by a breast-work: these, however, were 
evidently in a very unfinished state in many places. Clinkapin hill lay directly in 
our front; there was an entrenched camp, bristling with artillery. From observa- 
tion, and all the information that could be collected, there were within these works 
from 15,000 to 20,000 men. 

Notwithstanding this immense disparity of force, and the commanding = 
they occupied, Colonel Brooke made arrangements for an attack upon Clinkapin in 
the night of the 13th ; but during the evening having received a communication 
from Sir Alexander Cochrane, Commander-in-Chief of the naval forces, stating 
the impossibility of any co-operation from the fleet, and that he ‘‘ considered an at- 
tack on the enemy’s strong position, by the army only, might risk a greater loss 
than the possession of the town would compensate for, while, holding mm view the 
ulterior operations of this force, in the contemplation of Lis Majesiy’s Govern- 
ment,” t he at once relinquished his intention. 

It has been asserted, and not without sufficient grounds, that Sir Alexander 
Cochrane either actually did, or was perfectly determined to, issue fositive orders 
to Colonel Brooke, to withdraw and re embark the troops, had that officer been 
disposed to dispute his suggestion ; and it is certain that his doing so inust have 
placed the Colonel in a very unpleasant dilemma ; feeling, as he naturally did, 
the heavy responsibility that had so suddenly and unexpectedly fallen upon him. 
Yet, it was the universal belief throughout our little army, that had General 
Ross survived, Baltimore would have been in our possession within two hours of 
our arrival at the foot of Clinkapin Hill. Our retreat was, in truth, a “ God- 
send,”’ quite unhoped for by the Americans, who, as the author of these papers 
afterwards learned at Baltimore, never expected to maintain their defences against 
our assault, and had actually made preparations to destroy the Java frigate, and 
the Erie and Ontario sloops, lying in the harbour, to prevent their falling into our 
hands: and as regards ‘* Naval co-operation,” it is well known that the Com- 
manders of the Severn, Euryalus, Havannah, and Hebrus frigates, volunteered 
to lighten their ships, and lay them close alongside Fort M‘Henry, the possession 
of which would have placed the city inour power. There can be little doubt, 
however, but the anxiety to engage in the “ ulterior operations in contemplation,” 
was the real cause of the withdrawal of the troops from before Baltimore. 

At half-past one, on the morning of the 14th, we commenced our retreat, but, 
like disappointed bull-dogs, only retiring three miles from the position we had oc- 
cupied : in the course of the afternoon we moved three or four miles further, and 
took up our ground for the night. At alate hour on the morning of the 15th, 
we continued our march to North Point, and re-embarked, not leaving a single 
straggler behind, and taking with us 200 prisoners, persons of the best families 
in the city. Not the slightest molestation was offered to us by the enemy, from 
the moment we showed a disposition to break up from under their position ; to 
use the words of Admiral Cockburn, in his report to Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
he, ‘in spite of his superiority of numbers, did not even venture to look at us 
during the slow and deliberate retreat.” : 

Our loss in this affair amounted to one General Officer, one Subaltern, two 
Seyeants, and thirty-five rank and file killed ; seven Captains, four Subalterns, 
eleven Serjeants, and 229 rank and file wounded. As at Bladensburg, a great 
number of our men were wounded by buck shot. The loss of the Americans 
must have been at least 600 men in killed and wounded. ‘The flanking fire of 
the 4th did tremendous execution amongst them, and their wounded filled the 
meeting house, and were lying scattered through the neighbouring wood in every 
direction. Including the prisoners we carried off, the enemy was altogether from 
800 to 1000 men hors de combat. 

On the morning of the 13th, the Meteor, A2tna, Terror, Volcano, and Devas- 
tation, bombs, and the Erebus, rocket-ship, took up a position, at anchor, to bom- 
bard Fort M‘Henry, the Star fort, and the Water Batteries on both sides of the 
entrance to Baltimore harbour : this they continued to do, with little intermission, 
but no obvious effect, tillthe morning of the 14th, when they were called off. 
There is no means of ascertaining correctly the loss they caused the enemy. 

The “demonstration” on Baltimore created but one feeling throughout the 
expedition—regret that the determination to attack the enemy’s entrenchments 





vessels sunk at its mouth, defended inside by gun-boats, and, on the north, by a 
battery mounting several heavy guns. It was the universal belief of the inhabi- | 
tants of Baltimore that our army would have marched across the country from 
Washington, from which it was only thirty-five miles distant, and attacked them 
from the rear, whilst the fleet assailed them from the river. Had such an 
attempt been made, the result of the Bladensburg affair shows that it might pro- 
bably have succeeded: but certainly the force at General Ross’s disposal by no 
means justified so hazardous an undertaking. 


timore. At day-break on the following morning the troops commenced their 
disembarkation, which was effected, without any opposition, at an early hour. 
The whole force landed, including the Colonial (black) Marines, detachments | 
of Marines from the ships, and 600 Seamen, did nut amount to 3300 rank and | 
file. . 


The country between North Point and Baltimore is a sort of peninsula, form- 


from North Point, we found a line of intrenchments, and an abbatis, extending | 
about three-quarters of a mile from that creek to Black River. Here we came 
upon a fatigue party of the enemy, busily employed in strengthening this posi- 
tion, which he, however, abandoned on the first appearance of our advance, and, | 
without firing a shot, allowed us quietly to make prisoners of half a dozen dra- | 
goons, forming a portion of his covering party. Our prisoners, indeed, did not 
appear to be at all annoyed by their captivity; theirs was a volunteer caval- | 
ry corps; they were the sons of opulent merchants of Baltimore, and being | 
dashing fellows, after their fashion, looked forward to a trip to England, as pri- | 
soners of war, on parole, as a very pleasure-promising affair. Sad was their dis- 
appointment when told that Halifax, Nova Scotia, would most probably be their 
destination. 

Two miles beyond Humphrey’s Creek, our route lay through a country densely 
wooded. LEclaireurs were, of course, thrown out in front, and on each flank ; 
but such was the nature of the ground and cover that an enemy could remain con- 
cealed in it within a few yards of any but an Indian’s eye. General Ross and 
Admiral Cockburn were both with the light troops in front, when, at a sudden 
turning in the road, a corps of the encmy was observed, his right supported by a 
wood on our left, into which it extended, and at the same moment a fire was open- 
ed upon our advance by these troops, and from half a dozen rifles in a copse a 
little to our right. One volley from our light infantry, followed by a steady for- 
ward movement, sent the enemy to the right-about ; but the gallant Ross had 
received his death-wound! A ball had passed through his arm into his breast, 
and he died whilst on his way to the boats at North Point. Much has been said 
at Baltimore, and in the country for manv miles round that place, about the 
“‘man” and the “rifle” that killed the “ British General ;” indeed the honour of 











, to follow vs. 





the feat has been claimed by at least half a hundred pretenders, and rifles innu- 


was not persevered in, until we had either attained our object, or been beaten off. 
One thing was quite sure, that even in the latter case he would not have dared 
Bombarding the forts was a mere waste of time and aimmunition. 
If the lightened frigates were not considered strong enough to run alongside and 
take possession of Fort M‘Henry, a dash of the boats of the fleet right into the 
harbour, simultaneously with the proposed attack on the enemy’s lines in the 
night of the 13th, would have thrown Pin into utter confusion and dismay. The 
greatest apprehension of the Americans was, that Baltimore, containing an im- 


On the evening of the 11th September the fleet came to anchor off North | mense number of wooden houses, densely packed together, would be os 
Point, on the left bank of the Patapsco, and about thirteen miles distant from Bal- | and to avoid such an extremity they would have sent out a flag of truce, and sur- 
| rendered at «discretion, the moment they found the city exposed to our shells and 
| rockets. 


It is impossible to close the account of the Baltimore affair, without particu- 
ly adverting to the untimely fate of the gallant and amiable General Ross. Ne- 
ver was an officer so universally and sincerely lamented by those under his com- 
mand. In private life, his goodness of heart, coupled with a peculiar kindness 


d him the regard and esteem of all who knew 
ed by the Patapsco and Black rivers, and generally three miles, though, in some and urbanity of deportment, secure g 
places not more than half a mile, in breadth. At heughowr'e Creek, three miles | him. His public services are best described in the words of the Honourable 


Member of the House of Commons, who moved for a monument to his memory. 
“ General Ross,” said he, “ when Major Ross, served in the expedition to Holland 
in 1799. He was then inthe 28th Regiment, and signalized himself in repulse 
ing the attacks made on the lines of Sir Ralph Abercromby. Here, displaying 
the greatest gallantry, he received a severe weund, which deprived his country of 
his eervices for atime. Inthe autumn of 1800, having recovered from the ef- 
fects of his wound, he accompanied his regiment to the Mediterranean, and, 
shortly afterwards, sorved in the expedition to Calabria; here, in the memorable 
battle of Maida, which so greatly raised the fame of the British arms, and parti- 
cularly by the use made of the bayonet, Major Ross made himself conspicuous , 
and by wheeling on the enemy’s line, contributed, pa more than any other 
circymstence, to the route of the enemy on that day. Nothing more occurred 
to bring him into notice, till he served in the army led by General Sir John Moore 
in 1807 ; and under that gallant and lamented Commander at the battle of Co- 
runna, he again shone with nocommon lustre. In 1812, sailing from Ireland, he 
joined the Army in the Peninsula, and, under the command of Lor! Wellington, 
so distinguished himself in the battle of Vittoria, that his Lordship gave him the 
command of a separate Brigade. Now that a more extended field of service lay 
before him, in the first great battle of the Pyrennees, where the firmness of the 
English was most conspicuously displayed, where the French fought with the 
most determined obstinacy, his valour contributed so much to the glory of the 
day, that Lord Wellington, in his despatch, stated his Brigade ‘to have distin- 
guished themselves beyond all former precedent; they made four separate 
charges with the bayonet, and General Ross had three horses killed under him.’ 





* Sketches of the War, p. 340. 
+ See Sir Alexander Cochrane's Despatch to Mr. Croker, dated H. M. S. Tommaas, 
Chesapeake, Sept. 17, 1814. 
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1840. 
At the ne of the Nive, and the battle of Orthes, he displayed the same un- 
daunted bravery.” 3 st ; 

Another Member, who had been intimate with him, said, “* He possessed the hap- 
py skillof conciliating by his disposition, and instructing by his example ; he pos- 
sessed, indeed, all those private and distinguished qualifications by which alone a 
Commander could acquire the full confidence of his men. His military knowledge 
was great and complete, for it had been the result of practice and constant expe- 
rience ; while his foresight and example in the field were such as to excite the 
enthusiasm and reverence of those whom he led to victory.” 

General Ross was but forty years of age when he fell. Before taking a final 
adieu of this part of his subject, the writer of these Recollections will, be trusts, 


be held excusable for adverting te a matter which occupied a considerable pur- | 


tion of the attention of both “ Services” in the year 1829 ; and the rather that 
he certainly is not induced to do so frem any ill feeling, but solely from an 
anxious desire that justice should be rendered where justice is due, and that “ Pal- 


mam qui meruit ferat.” At the period above stated, the gallant Ross had slum- | 


bered in a soldier’s honoured grave for fifteen years ; and up to that time not a 
breath had whispered an inuendo to detract from his well-earned fame. Then, 
however, in a work published in numbers, entitled, “ The Naval en ae wd of 
Great Britain,” (Nos. 16 and 17,) appeared “ Historical Memoirs of Sir George 
Cockburn, G.C.B.” the author of which, most injudiciously—motives are not 
imputed—sought to enhance the reputation of the living Admiral, by detracting 
from the merits of the brave and lamented General, who had long 


Sunk to rest, 
By all his country’s wishes blest. 

Now, this, to describe it in mild terms, was a serious mistake ; and an autho- 
rity of no mean repute tells us, that a mistake, in some cases, is worse than a 
fault—for Sir George Cockburn stands not in need of such unworthy backing.— 
His activity, intelligence, enterprise, &c., have been, and are, fully recognised. 
Is it likely those can be raised in public estimation by the unfounded assertions 
put forth in the following extracts from the work referred to :—“ Having accom- 
plished the object (the destruction of Commodore Barney's flotilla,) the Rear- 
Admiral lost no time in proceeding to Marlborough, to apprize General Ross of 
the result, and to consult with him upon further operations, previous to returning 
to the squadron. He there received a letter from Sir Alexander Cochrane, in 
which he said,—‘I congratulate you most cordially upon the destruction of Bar- 
ney’s fleet ; and think ae this matter is ended, the sooner the Army gets back 
the better.’ Not so, however, the Rear-Admiral, who had other objects in view ; 
and having induced the Major-General to coincide with him, he took upon him- 
self the responsibility of further proceedings ; and having determined to make an 
attack upon the city of Washington, instantly despatched an order, &c., &c.” 

Here the Rear-Admiral is said to have done no less than two impossible 
things ;—Ist, to have superseded the authority of the Vice-Admiral, under whose 
immediate orders he acted, in his own branch of the service ; and, 2ndly, as re- 
gards the troops, to have thrust General Ross aside, and usurped his command 
and responsibility ! 

At page 301, of the same Memoirs, we are told that,—“ Contrary, however, 
to the plan pursued by Admiral Cockburn, when in Maryland and Virginia, 
(where he always kept his forces well collected, having only the light troops 
spread into the roads on the flanks of the main body, carefully preserving that 
order as the whole advanced,) General Ross, with about fifty or sixty men, ad- 
vanced at a rapid rate, leaving the main body considerably in the rear. 
fect in their proceedings was pointed out to the General by Admiral Cockburn !” 
And finally, we are informed that,—“'The over-running of a large portion of 
territory, and the conquest of the city of Washington, are irrefragable proofs of 
his (Sir George Cockburn’s) judgment and abilities !” 

Jn reading the passages quoted, how forcibly do Woolfe’s beautiful lines on 
the death of Sir John Moore, spring to memory :— 

Lightly they'll speak of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him,” &c. 

Every Officer of the Army and Navy can perfectly understand the absurdity 
of such statements as the Memoir writer in question has hazarded ; and to show 
them in a proper point of view to civilians, it is only necessary to tell the simple 
fact, that, inasmuch as when at sea a General has no command whatever in Na- 
val affairs, so when on shore an Admiral possesses no control over the disposition 
and movements of the land forces. 

Thus much for the direct attack upon the memory of General Ross. In al- 
most as bad taste does the Memoir writer slur over the services of those Flag 
Officers of the expedition, whose duty it was, although holding rank equal, or 
nearly so, to Rear-Admiral Cockburn, to labour in less prominent, yet not less 
arduous capacities, whilst preparing the means of success in our operations.— 
Not a word of praise, however, is bestowed either on Rear-Admiral (the late Sir 
Pulteney) Malcolm, or, on Rear-Admiral (now Sir Edward) Codrington, the lat- 
ter of whom, as Captain of the Fleet, must necessarily have arranged and direct- 
ed all the details of its movements, and whose “ valuable counsel and assistance,” 
are frequently acknowleged by Sir Alexander Cochrane in h:s despatches. 

Let it not be imagined that these observations are, in any degree, meant to 
disparage the brilliant services of Sir George Cockburn. He, of course, is not 
answerable for the mis-statements of the memoit-writer ; nor can there be any 
doubt but that distinguished Admiral would be the first to render justice not only 
to the memory of his deceased brother-in-arms, but to every officer engaged in 
the expedition. 

At the mouth of the Patapsco we found the Sea-horse, Captain Sir Alexander 
Gordon, and the other frigates which had been detached up the Potomac. That 
expedition had.succeeded in every point, having taken possession of the large 
town of Alexandria, from whence they brought off a number of American ships, 
loaded with tobacco, flour, &c., ready for exportation. 

Sir Peter Parker, with the Menelaus frigate, who, it will be recollected, was 
at the same time detached up the Chesapeake, was not so fortunate. Having 
learned that an American Militia Regiment was encamped near Moor-fields, about 





a mile from the beach where he was anchored, he, on the night of the 30th of 


August, landed 120 Marines and Seamen, and, in a spirit of chivalrons daring, 
which merited a better fate, marched five or six miles into the country to attack 
them. The enemy was driven from his camp, but Sir Peter Parker received a 
wound that caused his death. His men returned to the ship, bringing away the 
body of their gallant Captain, and all their wounded but three. 
expedition, in which the heroic Commander, borne away by a too impetuous ar- 
dour, that experience would have tempered, devoted himself to the cause of his 
country, was fourteen killed, and twenty-seven wounded.—[ T’0 be continued. } 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


From an article in the June number of the Westminster Review, bearing the ini- 

tials of Mr. Charles Buller, M.P. 

The dispute between the two countries relates to the eastern and northern 
boundaries of the United States, as defined by the treaty of 1783, by which the 
war of the American Revolution was terminated, and the independence of the 
United States recognised by the British Government. The second article of that 
treaty declares, in order that “all disputes which might arise in future on the 
subject of the boundaries of the said United States may be prevented ;” “ that 
the following are and shall be their boundaries, viz. from the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia,* viz. that angle which is formed by a line drawn 
due north from the source of St. Croix river to the highlands ; along 
the said highlands, which divide those rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the north- 
westernmost head of Connecticut river.” It then goes on to describe the re- 
mainder of the northern boundary of the United States ; and having subsequent- 
ly given the western and southern ‘boundaries, it describes the eastern boundary 
thus :—* East, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, 
from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its source, and from its source directly 
north to the aforesaid highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic 
ocean from those which fall into the river St. Lawrence.” 

So vague were the notions then entertained as to the geography of this portion 
of North America, that a doubt immediately arose as to what river was meant 
to be designated by the term of the river St. Croix: and by the Treaty of Ami- 
ty, Commerce, and Navigation, made in the year 1794, Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to determine which was the St. Croix, and to fix the latitude and longi- 
tude of its source, from which to commence the due north line that was to form 
the remainder of the eastern boundary. 
that the river St. Croix of the treaty was the river known in that part of the 





country by the Indian name of ** Scoodic,” and that its source was tobe taken tobe | 


the source of the easternmost branch, known by the name of the Cheputnatecook. 
It is asserted by some writers on this subject—and it was most strenuously main- 


prety A able and amiable Andrew Stuart, the late Solicitor-General of 


Lower Canada—that this decision respecting the source of the Scoodic was er- 
roneous ; that the source of the westernmost branch of that river was the source 
referred to in the treaty ; that, by this erroneous decision, the point of departure 


of the boundary line has been placed too much to the eastward ; and that in this | 


mistake the whole difficulty experienced in ascertaining the remainder of the 
boundaries has originated. Without inquiry into the validity of these objections, 
it is sufficient to remark, that the decision of the Commissioners is, according to 
the treaty of 1794, to be regarded as final; and that a glance at Mitchell’s map, 
by which they are known to have been guided in making the treaty of 1783, 


will show how idle it is to speculate on what point they intended to start from, | 


eeing that the point fixed by them as the source of the St. Croix river coin- 
cides with no source of any river to be found in nature. The Commissioners 


__,” The province of Nova Scotia at that time included New Brunswick, which was 
divided from Nova Scotia and formed into a separate government in 1784.” 


This de- | 


Our loss on this | 


In 1798 the Commissioners decided | 


Che Albion. 


fixed the source of the St. Croix at a spot designated in the annexed map by the 
_name of the Monument, from a monument placed there by their order, to mark 
_ the source fixed by the treaty. ‘This point, therefore, is ascertained ; there can 
be no doubt of the direction of a line drawn due north from it. It only remains, 
' therefore, to fix the other extremity of the line, which the treaty places at the 
north west angle of Nova Scotia ; and it will then be easy to draw the northern 
| boundary of tne United States. The north-west of Nova Scotia is the 
int, on the ascertaining of which the whole remaining difficulty depends. 
| Fix that, and the limit of the eastern, as well as the direction! and com- 
_mencement of the northern boundary of the United States, will be insmediately 
| determined. A 
But the north-west angle of Nova Scotia was unfortunately, at the peciod of 
| the treaty, a point which, thoush often talked about and described, had never 
been ascertained : and the ueaty, immediateiy after mentioning it as a known 
point, gives a definition of it, for the purpose of making it quite clear where it 
was to be found. That definition, however, is so confused and vague as to have 
increased, if not entirely occasioned, the subsequent difficulty. Only one of 
‘the two lines forming the angle is specifically given, namely, the line running 
due north from the source of the St. Croix ; and the contemplated angle is said 
| to be formed by the intersection of that line with certain highlands there de- 
scribed. If there were any single ridge of highlands answering the description 
| so given; ifthe line, in its course due north, met any ridge of land, throwing off, 
| on one side, rivers running to the St. Lawrence, and, on the other, rivers running 
| into the Atlantic ; there could be no question that here would be the north-west 
| angle of Nova Scotia; that there would be the terminus of the eastern boundary 
/of the United States ; and that that ridge would form the northern boundary 
laid down in the treaty. Though the precise point in which the straight line 
would intersect anything so wide as even a single ridge of mountains could not 
be very easily determined, there could be no dispute about more than a few 
| miles. 

Both parties pretend to have found such a ridge, though each has fixed 
|on a different one ; and the two ridges are separated at their points of intersec- 
tion with the line running due north from the head of the St. Croix by a distance 
of not less than 100 miles. ‘The question having arisen at the close of the last 
war, and a fruitless attempt having been made to settle it by negotiation at the 
Treaty of Ghent, it was determined by that treaty that Commissiouers should 
be appointed by both countries to ascertain the angle mentioned in the treaty of 
1783 ; and provision was made, in case of their disagreement, for the reference 
of the question to a neutral power, who was to act as arbitrator, and whose award 
was to be taken asconclusive. ‘The commissioners on each side found a ridge 
reducing the territory of the other party within the very narrowest limits com- 
patible with any interpretation of the words of the treaty ; and as the decision 
given by the King of Holland, the arbitrator agreed on in 1827, was unfortunate- 
ly rejected as manifestly overstepping his functions of mere arbitration, the re- 
sult of the appeal to him has been merely to put us in possession of the exact 
claim of each party, and of the arguments by which it is supported. 

In the annexed map we have given that portion of the provinces of Lower Ca- 
nada and New Brunswick, and of the United States—consisting chiefly of the 
state of Maine—between which lies the disputed territory and boundaries. This 
Territory is bounded on the west and north by the irregular line extending from 
the point marked C to that marked B, being that claimed by the Americans ; on 
the south, by the irregular line from C to A, as claimed by Great Britain for Ca- 
nada ; and on the east, by that part of the line drawn due north from the Monu- 
ment, which lies between A and B, and of which the extent, not the direction 
or southern extremity, is disputed by the two governments. It is difficult to re- 
present the contending claims with absolute precision, because Great Britain has 
herself confused the claims of New Brunswick and Lower Canada, by treating 
the disputed territory sometimes asa portion of one, sometimes of the other of 
the two provinces. It seems, however, to be so generally admitted now, by all 
persons conversant wit the question, that the disputed territory, if within any 
part of the British dominions, must be within Lower Canada, that we shall as- 
sume this as the British claim: and giving the limits and extent of the province 
| of New Brunswick, as ascertained, treat the claim of the British to the southern 
boundary-line as a claim on behalf of Lower Canada. 

The adverse claims originated as follows :—In following the line due north 
| from the Monument, the British Commissioner asserted that it met the highlands 
in question on a high hill, called Mars Hill, marked in the annexed map by the 
letter A; that here was the north-west angle of Nova Scotia; and that a con- 
tinuous ridge of mountains, extending westward from that point to the point 
marked C, and from thence to the head of Connecticut river, gave the northern 
boundary of the United States designated in the treaty. The American Com- 
missioner, on the other hand, declared that Mars Hill was an isolated elevation, 
connected with no meuntain range, and dividing no great rivers, and that no ridge 
serving really asa boundary between the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic rivers 
could be found running from that point to the head of the Connecticut river. He 
maintained that the eastern boundary-line of the United States met no mountains 
of the character mentioned in the treaty until about the 48th deg. of latitude, 
where it intersects a ridge, which, lying close to the St. Lawrence, divides the 
streams that fow into that river from the head-waters of those that fall into the 
Bay of Fundy and tne Bay of Chaleurs. These bays he considered as portions 
of the Atlantic ocean: the crest of land, therefore, divided the two classes of ri- 
vers specified in the treaty ; and the ccntinuance of that ridge down to the point 
C, and from thence to the head of the Connecticut river, supplied that portion of 
the northern boundary which remained to be ascertained. 

It may sound presumptuous when we express our dissent from both claims ; 
because it, will, at first sight, appear impossible that the representatives of two 
great nations should, on a point of such importance, advance pretensions incom- 
patible with the words of the treaty on which they grounded them. But the na- 
ture of diplomatists must be considered ere we form too favourable an opinion of 
their moderation or prudence. They seem generally to embark in their under- 
taking with the spirit of lawyers advocating the interests of the client that has 
retained them ; and like lawyers, they seem to think it a point of honour to push 
their client’s pretensions to the very utmost, and often utterly lose sight of the 
great questions really atissue. Our readers will not, we think, accuse us of 
speaking too harshly of both these claims, when we point their attention to the 
fact that the north-west angle of Nova Scotia is the point to be determined ; that 
it is to be determined by first discovering certain highlands; that the British 
place these highlands so that the point assigned as the north-west angle of Nova 
Scotia either falls in the middle of the western boundary of that province, and is 
no angle at all of that province, if the disputed territory is claimed as part of 
| Lower Canada; or, if the territory is claimed as part of Nova Scotia, 
then in the middle of the southern boundary, and so as to be an external 
angle of the province, and that the Americans place the highlands so that 
the north-west angle of Nova Scotia falls altogether out of that province, and in 
the middle of the province of Lower Canada! Let our readers cast their eyes 
on the boundaries of the provinces of New Brunswick and Lower Canada, as 
delineated in the annexed map. How can the point A be—as our diplomatists 
have pretended—the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, when it is quite notorious 
that that province has always extended up to the head of the river Ristigouche, 
—that is, to at least a degree north of that point? How can the point B be— 
as the American diplomatists pretend—the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, when 
it is equally certain that the province never has (since the conquest of Canada) 
been supposed to extend north of the Ristigouche, and that the point B is con- 
sequently situated altogether out of Nova Scotia, having, in fact, the whole width 
of the Canadian county of Bonaventure intervening between it and the nearest 
part of Nova Scotia! 

Nor, indeed, is there much more plausibility in the attempt to make the high- 
lands, along which the boundary claimed by either party runs, correspond with 
the highlands described in the treaty. The line, as far as it is common to both 
parties, that is, from the head of the Connecticut river up to the point C where 
the two boundaries diverge, divides the waters falling into the Atlantic from 
those falling into the St. Lawrence, and is undoubtedly the line intended in 
the treaty. The British line from this point, that is, the line from C to A, 
has not even the semblance of fulfilling the requisite conditions. The 
southern side of the ridge certainly pours down its waters to the Atlantic ; 
but the northern side pours down none to the St. Lawrence; all the waters 
that flow down the northern side of the ridge, fall into the St. John’s 
| river, and thus run into the Bay of Fundy. The Bay of Fundy cannot in any 
way be saidgo be in the river St. Lawzence ; and that part of the ridge in ques- 
| tion cannot be said to divide rivers flowing into the Atlantic from those falling into 
the St. Lawrence. ‘There is much more plausibility in the American line, be- 
cause, using the term Atlantic ocean in its most comprehensive sense, the Bay 
of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence may be said to be part of that ocean ; 
and the ridge from B to C would, therefore, be a ridge dividing the waters which 
flow directly from its northern side into the St. Lawrence, from those which, on 
its southern side, flow into the rivers leading into the Atlantic. But it is clear 
that the treaty meant carefully to distinguish the Atlantic from the subordinate 
but separate seas which adjoin it, such as the Bay of Fundy and the Bay of Cha- 
leurs. 

In this very 2d article of the treaty, in which the boundaries are given, the 
Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic ocean are spoken of in contradistinction to each 
other ; and the mouth of the river St. Croix is specified as being in the Bay of 
Fundy. The description in the treaty is—as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to show at length—almost identically the same as that given in preceding docu- 
ments to mark the old interprovincial boundaries of Canada or Quebec, Nova 
| Scotia, and the New England provinces; and the only alteration is the signifi- 

cant substitution, in every instance, of the term “ Atlantic ocean” for that of 
“ sea,” which was always previously used in the corresponding definitions. This 
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were meant to mark by it the restrictive sense in which the term “ Atlantic 
ocean” is used; unless it were meant to show that the rivers spoken of were not 
those that fall into any part of the sea, but those only which fall into that part 
bearing the distinctive appellation of the “ Atlantic ocean,” and not into those 
other seas, namely, the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, into 
which some of the rivers rising in that part of the country fall. If the term 
* Atlantic ocean” were meant in this place to be synonymous with “ sea”—to 
include the Bay of Fundy, from which it is carefully contradistinguished twice in 
the same article—why was the change made? and why was the old term “sea” 
—clearly the most comprehensive, and the most perfectly unambiguous—so de- 
liberately discontinued? It was not from any general dislike to it, because, in 
the very next, the third article of the treaty, when the negotiators wanted a 
comprehensive word, they used the term “ sea,” and not “ Atlantic ocean.” The 
people of the United States are there authorised to fish “in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and at all other places in the sea.”’ 

The treaty, in fact, so far from using “sea” and “ Atlantic ocean” as synony- 
mous, uses “* sea” in the comprehensive, and “ Atlantic ocean” always in the re- 
strictive sense. The term “Atlantic ocean,” in the disputed passage appears 
therefore not designed to include the Bay of Fundy. Much less can it include 
the Bay of Chaleurs, or any other portion of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; for it 
must be the very most general and wide use of the term, “ Atlantic ocean” that 
would include the Gulf of St. lawrence. That gulf, at any rate, is very dis- 
tinct from the Atlantic. Closed in by the whole length of the great island of 
Newfoundland, and communicating with the Atlantic by two narrow passages at 
each extremity of that island, it isa perfectly separate sea; and it would be 
just as rational to call the Baltic a part of the German ocean in describing the 
boundaries of Denmark, or the Adriatic a part of the Mediterranean in descri- 
bing the boundaries of Italy, asto confound the Gulf of St. Lawrence with the 
Atlantic in speaking of the north-eastern boundary of the United States. Now 
the dividing ridge, which the due north line strikes at the point B, pours down 
no waters to the Atlantic, even if the Bay of Fundy were to be canaiina as 
included under the name of that ocean It divides the waters flowing into the 
St. Lawrence from those flowing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; not those flow- 
ing into the Atlantic. The due north line, therefore, does not, at the point B 
meet with any ridge separating the waters that flow into the St. Lawrence from 
those flowing into the Atlantic. We cannot consider the waters which flow into 
either the Bay of Fundy or the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from the southem decli- 
vity of the high ground claimed by the Americans as their boundary, as Atlan- 
tic waters ; and this ridge, therefore, separates the waters that fall into the St. 
Lawrence from other waters, but not from those which fall into the Atlantic, 
and consequently no more corresponds with the description given in the treaty, 
than does the ridge claimed by the British as their Boundary. 

If we are right in insisting, as all the British negotiators have done, on this 
distinction between the Atlantic rivers and those which fall into the Bays of 
Fundy and Chaleurs, not only is the American claim just as irreconcilable with 
the treaty as the British, but it becomes, in fact, physically impossible to disco- 
ver any continuous ridge of highlands running from any point in the western 
boundary-line of Nova Scotia to the head of the Connecticut river, and dividing 
the waters that flow into the Atlantic from those that flow into the St. Lawrence. 
To be convinced of this, our readers have only to cast a look at the annexed mai 
and observe the physical geography of the district. They willsee that in that 
portion of North America there are four great basins, in which the various wa- 
ters respectively take different courses into the sea. A dividing ridge—which is 
that jusisted on by the Americans as the highlands of the treaty—running from 
the 45th degree of latitude to Cape Rosiers, the very eastern extremity of Gas- 
pé, pours down the waters from its northern face into the river St. Lawrence. 
Again, from the 45th degree down to a little distance from the mouth of the St. 
Croix runs a ridge, being that claimed by us as the highlands of the treaty, from 
the southern declivity of which the waters run southward into the Atlantic. 
From the head of the Connecticut river up to the point C these basins are con- 
tiguous, and the same ridge forms both. But from this point the waters flow ng 
down the southern face of the northernmost ridge, and those flowing down the 
northern face of the southernmost ridge, fall into the great river of St. John, 
which, running first eastward, and then taking a southern direction, drains this 
large intermediate basin, and carries its waters into the Bay of Fundy. Further 
to the east, we find a fourth body of waters, that, running almost due east, fall 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence in the Bays of Chaleurs and Miramichi, and else- 
where. These four basins we shall call the St. Lawrence, Atlantic, Bay of 





Fundy,"and Gulf basins. The problem to be solved, in order to com ly with 
the treaty, is to discover the highlands that divide the Atlantic from the 
St. Lawrence basin. From the head of the Connecticut river to the 
point C, a single ridge of hills does this, and answers tothe highlands described 
in the treaty ; but from this point the whole bay of Fundy basin intervenes be- 
tween the other two. Further to the east this basin overlaps a portion of the 
Gulf basin, so that the line running due north from the head of the St. Croix, in 
its way up to the St. Lawrence basin, crosses both the Bay of Fundy and the 
Gulf basins. From the point C, therefore, to the eastward, there intervenes 
between the Atlantic and St. Lawrence basins not a single dividing ridge, but a 
vast region comprehending one, and even two, equally great and distinct basins. 
No single ridge of highlands can, therefore, be found dividing the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence basins. These are separated by two dividing ridges,—by both the 
northern ridge from C to B, and the southern ridge from C to A, and also by the 
intermediate region between these two ridges, which comprehends the two other 
basins. If you place the highlands of the treaty anywhere north of the St. John 
they do not correspond with the definition in the treaty, because they must ei- 
ther divide no waters, or divide those that fall into the St. Lawrence from those 
which fall—not into the Atlantic, but into the St. John, and so into the Bay of 
Fundy. If you place them south of the St. John, they must, if they divide any 
waters, divide those that fall into the Atlantic from those running by the St, 
John into the Bay of Fundy, not from those flowing into the St. Lawrence. 
Find or imagine any line of hills or high ground wherever you choose, it is phy- 
sically impossible to conceive any which shall immediately divide the waters run- 
ing into the St. Lawrence from those flowing into the Atlantic, wherever the 
great valley of the St. John intervenes between the two basins. If, therefore, 
we used the term ‘“* Highlands” in the unusually restricted sense in which both 
parties in this dispute seem to have agreed on using it, we should find at once 
that no single chain of highlands could be found immediately dividing the waters 
in question, and we should necessarily pronounce the words of the treaty to be 
wholly inexplicable and void of meaning. 

But we see no reason for limiting the word ‘“ Highlands” to so restricted a 
sense. It is by no means invariably used to denote a single chain of hills, or 
ridge of high ground. On the contrary, it generally denotes a large tract of 
mountainous or elevated country. When we speak of the Highlands of Scotland 
we speak of a vast extent of country, comprehending mountain and valley, and, 
including the basins of various streams flowing from various and opposite diree- 
tions into the seas that wash the eastern, the northern, and the western coasts of 
Scotland. In order, therefore, to discover the boundary laid down‘in the treaty, 
it is not requisite to discover a single ridge of high ground dividing the two class- 
es of waters in question. Any tract of mountainous or elevated country, or of 
country contained between mountain chains, may, if it separates the two classes 
of waters, be considered as “ the highlands which divide those rivers that empty 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantie 
ocean.” From the head of the Connecticut river to the point C, these two 
classes of rivers are divided by a single mountain-ridge. ‘Thus far there can be 
no doubt as to the mode of drawing the line ; it must obviously follow the wind- 
ings of that ridge, keeping on the narrow crest that separates the waters flowing 
down the opposite sides of the mountain barrier. But when the highland ridge 
branches out at the point C, into a vast tract of highlands separating the waters 
in question, any line drawn along that highland region will correspond with the 
words of the treaty. It is true that this does not help usto draw the precise 
northern boundary line, or to determine the point of intersection with the eastern 
boundary line. It shows us also how vaguely the line which the eastern boun- 
dary line is said to intersect has been described by the treaty. If the highlands 
of the treaty comprehend, as we believe they do, the whole basin of the St. 
John’s, and all the elevated country which pours its waters into the Bay of Fun- 
dy, it is perfectly impossible, with anything like accuracy, to point out in what 
particular spot the line running due north meets the highlands. If any elevation 
down which the waters flow in the required direction is, as the Americans con- 
tend, to come under the name of highlands, then the line would stop at the first 
stream that runs towards the Bay of Fundy, and would not have to be drawn 
even as far northward as Mars Hill : and the boundary line which the treaty takes 
so much pains to draw from the head of the St. Croix would practically be a nulli- 
ty. If, again, nothing can satisfy the term ‘“ Highlands” but something really of 
the nature of a mountain chain, as the British negotiators have contended, ‘hen 
it becomes a perfectly interminable matter of dispute, what ground you will con- 
sider high enough, or what elevation sufficiently connected, to have been select- 
ed by the forms of the treaty as the mountain barrier by which the due north 
line was supposed to be stopped. The negotiators, in fact, either from carelese- 
ness of expression (and the whole passage is at best most carelessly and faultily 
worded,) or from those erroneous conceptions of the country which the maps of 
the day were calculated to give, simply described the intersection by the phrase 
“drawn to the Highlands,”—a phrase which is unmeaning when applied to the 
large extent of country which performs the function of dividing the St. Lawrence 
and Atlantic basins. The treaty is, therefore, as vague with respect to the ter- 
minus of the eastern, as it is with respect to the direction of the northern boun- 
dary line of the United States. It tells us that it is to end in the highlands, but 
not where. Nor does it in any other part supply more explicit information on 
these points. But if we are right in thus substituting the comprehensive and 








change could only have been dictated by the very silliest pedantry, unless it 
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sense attached to it by the interpreters of the treaty on Loth sides, and which 
cannot throughout the greater part of the district in question have any applica- 
tion to the real character of the country, we succeed, at any rate, in showing 
that the language of the treaty is not contradictory and unmeaning, but simply 

e and insufficient. The lines in question may therefore be drawn ; and with 
all due respect to the treaty, we may and aie bound to have recourse to any other 
authentic sources of information to explain, not to controvert, its definition, and 
to show in which of the various points, admissible under the terms of the treaty, 
we are to draw and terminate the two boundary lines. 

[The writer then goes over a great deal of old ground, to shew how very in- 
definitely the boundaries of the British provinces in America were described, and 
how frequently they were altered according to circumstances. Those of Massa- 
chusetts bay in particular, from whence the State of Maine emanates, were al- 
ternately enlarged and contracted, shifted and restored, until a perfect feature of 
its outline cannot be recognised. Al] that can be distinctly made out concerning 
it is that one point is the 45th degree of north latitude, near the head waters of 
the Connecticut river, and another being towards the bay of Chaleuis, which last 
formed the southern boundary of the province of Quebec. The course of the 
country between these two points he shews to be high or table land, and, reason- 
ing from analogous examples, of which the state boundaries of the United States 

er many, he presumes that it would be neither unlikely nor unreasonable that 
an imaginary straight line, or nearly such, would be run between them. He 
proves, and we think satisfactorily, that an actual, much less an accurate geo- 
graphical knowledge of the country was all but impossible, the settlers being in- 
variably found near the coasts or near the mouths of rivers, and their business 
having little or nothing to do with an interior that offered so little encouragement, 
and presented the probability of much hard labour. 

It is quite evident that the Northwest angle of Nova Scotia has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained ; nor, looking at the maps and comparing it with recent 
explorations will the settlement of that angle he found agreeably to the terms 
of the treaty. In short it seems plain that the boundary description has been 
drawn up in ignorance and that the question can only be decided by mutual ar- 
rangement. ] ' 











A MAP OF THE DISPUTED TERRITORY, 


July Al, 





But we are not now to be bound by the bad geography of 1783. Our business 
is to draw the line between the points between which it was said to lie. As for 
speculating on the probable intentions of the framers of the treaty, and endea- 
vouring to assign to each party the amount of territory intended by the framers 
of the treaty, there would be no possibility of a satisfactory decision on so mere 
a matter of fancy. The framers of the treaty probably thought very little of the 
amount of forest and morass which they assigned to each party, and little per- 
haps, also, of the convenient boundary on a frontier, on which the extreme ri- 
gour of the climate would in all likelihood never admit of many people being 
settled. Their object, probably, was simply to draw a line, little caring where 
it would fall. They took, therefore, the old acknowledged but unascertained 
boundary line, which had been previously drawn in the same spirit of utter indif- 
ference between two points, which it was known must be found somewhere, and 
which posterity was left to find at its leisure. 

We will now recapitulate the conclusion to which the preceding reasonings have 
brought us. 

The boundary lines of the treaty of 1783 were not new lines, but the old ac- 
knowledged though unascertained lines assigned by the proclamation of 1763, the 
act of 1774, and the various commissions of the governors of the two provinces 
of Quebec and Nova Scotia. 

The only significant difference between the terms in which the boundaries are 
described in the preceding documents, and those which are used in this treaty, is 
that of the substitution of ‘ Atlantic ocean” for “sea.” As the term “ Atlantic 
Ocean” is always in the treaty and in the commissions of the governors used in 
a restricted sense,—never as comprehending the Kay of Fundy and Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, but frequently in contradistinction to them,—the deliberate substitu- 
tion of it for the more general term ‘the sea,”’ must lead to the inference that 
that change of this single term was meant to mark that the water-courses divi- 
ded by the highlands were those of what we have called the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic basins. 

But these basins are separated during the greater part of their extent, not by 
a single ridge or crest of land, but by an immense extent of elevated country 





containing portions of two great basins of rivers emptying themselves in direc- 
tions not mentioned in the definitions of boundary. 

The line running due north from the river St. Croix, in its course towards the 
St. Lawrence basin, passes over two dividing ridges. The one of these divides 
the Bay of Fundy basin from the Gulf basin ; the other divides the Gulf basin 
from the St. Lawrence basin ; b: t neither divides the St. Lawrence basin from 
the Atlantic basin. ‘The due north line, therefore, does not in its course meet any 
single ridge corresponding with the description given in the treaty. 

The divicing Highlands of the treaty along which the lines must run, cannot, 
therefore, be a single ridge or height of land, but must be the whole Highland 
country extending over the disputed territory, and through which both lines must 
run. The mere mention of an extent of country so large offers no means of de- 
termining tne course of aline drawn “ along’’ it, orthe termination of one drawn 
‘to’ it. The treaty, therefore, is not sufficiently explicit. The lines must in- 
tersect one another at some point in the Highlands, but the description does not 
sufficiently explain where. 

It appears thatthe line “along the Highlands ” was described in the demar- 
cation of the boundaries of the province of Quebec, as a line connecting the head 
uf the Connecticut river, with the head of the Bay of Chaleurs. The extremi- 
ties of the line are thus known, but the mode of drawing it is entirely unexplain- 
ed. An infinite number of such lines corresponding with the description given 
in the treaty may be drawn. 

The simplest expedient for supplying this deficiency in the description is to 
draw a straight line from one point to the other, or to draw one as straight as the 
sinuosities of the narrow portion of the highlands from the head of the Connec- 
ticut river to the point C will permit. 

Such a line will correspond with the terms of the treaty. 

It will give a boundary line between the provincesof Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
almost precisely corresponding with that which has been recognised by those two 
provinces in their relations with each other, and by the maps drawn from the pe- 
riod of the formation of the former of these in 1763. 

It will place the north-west angle of Nova Scotia just where common opinion 
and practice have always placed it, since Canada became a British province. 








ON THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY OF THE UNITED STATES, INTENDED TO ILLUSTRATE MR. BULLER’S ARGUMENT ON THAT SUBJECT. 
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1840. 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

By the Sheffield, which brings London papers tothe 4thof June, one day 

ormer accounts. ’ 

gg Saggy our shipping intelligence that the Thomas Courts, which 
sailed from China on the 4ih of February, had reached the Cape of Good Hope, 
on her way to London. She has brought intelligence that the Chinese were 
determined to resist all attempts at accommodation excepting on their own 
terms They had purchased some European ships, with the in'ention of arin- 
ing and manning them for the approaching war with Great Britain. The next 
overland mail, which may be daily expected to reach England, will probably 
contain some very important intelligence--to a much later date. — 

Liverpool Cotton Market, June 4.—There has been a fair inquiry for Cotton 
to-day, and the sales are 5000 bags,including 600 on speculation, and 400 for 
export: the market still very heavy ; 

Paris wae visited on the 2d of June by a tremendous thunder storm which 
still continued when the mail left ; 

The administration of the pompes funebres is now prepariag che coffin which 
is to receive at St. Helena the mortal remains of Napoleon. tis to be of sol d 
ebony, in the shape of the ancient sarcophagi, and large enough to enclose the 
coffins in which the Emperor lies at St. Helena, so that his ashes may not be ds 
turbed. The fureral pall is in velvet, strewed with gold bees, and bordered with 
a broad band of ermine; at each corner is to be placed an eagle, embro dered 
in gold, and surmounted with the imperial crown. 

ord Durham arrived at Dover on the 3d, but was too unwell to con'inue his 
journey, and had taken apartmen's for a week. ws 

Admiral Baudin was to proceed to Buenos Ayres, clothed with mil'tary and 
diplomatic powers to terminate the differences with the Argentine Republic 

By advices from Constantinople to May 15,it appears that the Seraskier, Halil 
Paeha, brother-in-law to the Sultan, had been dismissed fur some off. nce against 

lity, tending to bring the government into contempt. 

tees was a aes Ma) at eatehs in Ireland, on the Ist of June. The 
people came down in immense numbers, carrying poles with loaves stuck on 
them, and shouting “down with the forestailers”” They seized a vuimbsr 
of carts and wagons, despoiled them of the vegetables and other provisions 
which they contaived and then bundled 16 of them into the river. A regiment 
of infantry could make no head against the rioters, and they were not dispersed 
until the artillery was brought to bear upon them. 

Russia.—The last advices from Trebizond announce new successes of the 
Circassians over their Russian invaders. Nine forts had fallen into their power. 
and the two remaining would have experienced the same fate, but for the 
timely arrival of the two Russian ships of the line. The Circa-sians gave 
the Russians no quarter, and in the fort of St. Nicholas alone 1000 men weve 
put to the sword. : 

The report of the death of the King of Prussia is stated in the London 
Times of June 4th to have been premature. 

New successes were continua.ly announced as having attended the move- 
ments of the Queen’s troops in Spain, and the war was evidently drawing to a 
close. 

It is stated that new complications have sprung up in the sulphur question, 
— the British Government had resolved on sending six ships of the line 
to Naples. A French squadron of the same force was also to proceed thither 


casita 
JAMAICA—THE LATE RIOT AT FALMOUTH. 

Yesterday, May 26, the inhabitants of this town were thrown into a state of 
considerable alarm, in consequence of a most serious riot which broke out about 
6 o'clock in the evening. 

It appeared, from certain facts which were elicited at an examination before 
the Magistrates, at the Peace-Office in the early part of the day, that a number 
of Africans who had been indented to the Hon. T. M‘Neel, the Custos of West- 
moreland, had absconded from their employer, several of whom were harboured 
at the premises occupied by Ward the Baptist Preacher. A detachment of Po- 
lice acting under a warrant issued by two Magistrates of Westmoreland, and re- 
gularly backed by Magistrates of Hanover, St. James, and this parish, attempted 
to apprehend them, when Ward interfered, and obstructed the Police in the exe- 
cution of their duty, at the same time offering to bail them. The sitting magis- 
trates very properly refused te take bail, and ordered the Police to carry the Afri- 
cans to the next police station, at Harmony-Hall Pen. Shortly after Inspector 
Chrytie reported that the parties had proceeded on their journey. In a few mi- 
nutes, however, Ward sent a servant after them, telling them not to go, as they 
were freemen.—On hearing this the Africans threw themselves down to the street, 
and positively refused to proceed any further. A considerable crowd was imme- 
diately collected on the spot, and the Police, in attempting to remove them were 
saluted with a shower of large stones, by which one or two were wounded. Mr, 
Vermont, a magistrate, who had by this time arrived on the spot, read the Riot 
Act in front of Mr. Miller's house, Duke Street, and the military were called out. 
After considerable exertion on the part of the Police, several of the Africans 
were secured and conveyed in a cart, under an escort of the 68th Regiment to 
the gaol. During the time this was going on, the mob continued throwing vol- 
lies of stones by which several of the military and a number of civilians were 
struck, and received some severe contusions. The military at this time were un- 
prepared, and were compelled to retreat to the grass-piece, before they could 
succeed in loading their muskets. ‘Ihe men were then formed in line, Major 
Huey, the officer commanding, being at their head. Agitator Ward then ap- 
peared on the ground, and addressed the mob, who, after some time dispersed, 
evidently not through his persuasion but from fear of the troops. Dr. Mason, a 
magistrate, who was on the spot at this time, was requested by a gentleman pre- 
sent to go and disperse the mob, and not leave it to be done by a Baptist Preach- 
er; several gentlemen who were near offered to accompany him and protect him 
as far as laid in their power, but he declined to do so. After the mob had 
somewhat dispersed, the military paraded through the town, and several of the 
ringleaders were apprehended and conveyed to gaol. Thus has the peace of 
this town been again endangered by the disgraceful interference of a Baptist 
Agitator with the due execution of the laws. At the time we went to press eve- 
ry thing was quiet. We learn that the Military and Police will patrol the town 
throughout the night to prevent any further outbreak. Major Huey, of the 68th 
Regiment, we regret to say, received a blow on the shoulder from a stone, 
three privates and a police man were also severely wounded.— Cornwall Courier. 





From ihe Jamaica Gazette, June 13. 

We have devoted a very great portion of our paper this day, to the investiga- 
tion before the Magistrates, relative to the row at Falmouth, and we have done 
so, even at the risk of being considered tedious, because there are circumstan- 
ces connected with it, of great consequence to the future peace of this Island 

It is plain, that, but for the unauthorised and undue interference of Mr. Ward, 
with the Africans, then under the charge of Inspector Chrystie, that no excite- 
ment would have been produced, although he may not have been actually enga- 
ged in the row, and even volunteered, when he saw that the Military were oblig- 
ed to load, to protect themselves from violence, to disperse the mob. There is 
no attempt even by Mr. Ward’s witnesses to shew that he attempted to restrain 
the lawless conduct of the mob at any former period, but rather to justify it, by 
the frequent allusion to the period, when the /owns-people first expressed their in- 
dignation. 

Then we have Mr. Ward's relative Mr. Robertson, Mr. Ward's servant Mary 
Clark, and Mr. Ward's African servant, all taking part in preventing the Africans 
from being removed. 

While we have no hesitation in saying that the riot was unpremeditated, we 
believe there can scarcely be a doubt on the mind of any one who peruses the 
examinations, that to Mr. Ward alone must be attributable all the consequences 
of that day—and these consequences are not a few. 

1st—There was shewn, perfect contempt for Magisterial authority, and 

2nd—The abuse and stoning of the Military. , 

As to the first, we can reconcile it perfectly with the system which has’ been 
carried on too long without being checked, by which the people have been taught 
to deride, and not to respect the powers that be. 

And as to the second, it is clear that a fearful lesson will have to be given 
these unfortunate people, before they know the power with which the authorities 
are armed. Every act of excitement is increasing the boldness of the people, 
and wher, forbearance can no longtr exist, they must suffer. It is a deplorable 
result, and the blood will be on the heads of their advisers. 





ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA. 

We learn from the New York Express, that Mr. Stephens, U. S. Charge to 
Guatemala, and Mr. Catherwood, of the Panorama, have met with most encouta- 
ging success almost at the outset of their researches for antiquities in Central 
America. At Quiragua they made the ape discoveries : 

One statue 10 feet high, lying upon the ground. One ditto 10 1-2 feet high, 
lying upon the ground, face looking toward the heavens. One ditto 26 feet high, 
inclining similar to the steeple or tower at Pisa. A monument 23 feet high, per- 
pendicular in the form of an obelisk, full of hieroglyphics, with an human statue 
¢ut upon its top, and has some figures in its hands. Another statue 9 feet high, 
representing on one side the figure of a woman, on the other a man, in good 
preservation. Another, the head of a giant, 6 feet in diameter, Two altars 
most elegantly sculptured. One obelisk, 12 feet in height. Four other monu- 
ments in distinct places, one of which is of a circular form, and upon a smail 
eminence formed of stones apparently brought fiom the river. In the centre 
between these four monuments, there is a huge round stone, which is wholly 
covered with hieroglyphics and inscriptions ; beneath the stone are two human 
heads, covered nearly with vegetation, upon which the stone rests. 

The above monuments are found about 3000 feet from the river Montagua. 


The time of Messrs. Catherwood aud Stephens being short, they were unable to 
make more discoveries in that place ; but they are satisfied that these monu - 
inents, &c , can be removed and taken to the United States of America, which 
is their intention ; while those of Palenque are so far in the interior, it would 
be impossible to remove them. We also learn that the human figures, and the 
ornaments which appear about them, are all similar to those of Palenque. In fact 
this we consider only as a prelude to what we shall expect from these distin- 
guished, persevering and scientific travellers. ee: 

We learn these gentlemen will continue their journey, and after their visit to 
Palenque, will proceed to Mexico. 


Married—On the 2d inst., at St. Mark’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. Anthon, Henry Mey- 
er to Margaret, daughter of Jno. J. Palmer Esq. 


Died—In England, at an advanced age, Charles Cooke, Esq., father of Dr. Cooke of 
Albany U.S. eS 


Exchange at New York ‘on London, at 60 days, 6 1-2 a 6 3-4 per cent prem. 
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We have received by the Sheffield, from Liverpool, papers to the 4th ult., one 
day later only. A few items willbe found elsewhere. 

The important geographical discoveries just made by the United States explo- 
ring expedition under Capt. Wilkes, in the south polar regions, are in the high- 
est degree interesting to Science, and put at rest all doubts, if any remained, of 
the existence of a southern continent in the antarctic latitudes. The tract of 
country made out, or rather the sea coast traced by the expedition is of great 
extent, running from longitude 97 to 154 east from Greenwich, being op- 
posite to New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. The vessels indeed, re- 
freshed at Sydney, and sailed from thence to the scene of their labors. The 
particulars that have reached us are but scanty, but as it is understood that des- 
patches have arrived and been transmitted to Washington, we may hope for the 
official accounts in a few days. ‘The extent of coast visited cannot be less 
than seventeen hundred miles. 

With a coincidence that penetrates us with astonishment, the French explo- 
ring expedition in those latitudes, discovered a part of the same coast on the 
same day, Jav. 19, and almost at the same hour! We have no comment to 
make on this extraordinary circumstance. The French expedition cuns‘sts of 
the Astrolabe and Zelce, under the command of Capt. D'Urville, an officer of 
great science and distinction. We shall of course be furnished with his report in 
due time. 

The efforts of Capt. Cook to discover this continent, we all know, were un- 
successful, but the design was nevertheless not abandoned, and various subse- 
quent navigators have directed their attention to the same object, some with more 
and some with less good fortune. Like the discovery of the northwest pas- 
sage, the honor was achieved at different times by different individuals, that 
is, if we adopt the opinion which is probable—that Palmer's Land, New South 
Greenland, Enderby’s Land, &c., are parts of the same great continent. Since 





1820, discoveries in these latitudes have been made in rapid succession. Capt. 
Smith, of the British brig William, about that period, on his voyage from Buenos 
| Ayres to Valparaiso, discovered the South Shetland Islands. Capt. Weddell im- 
; mediately afterwards explored the same islands, and on the 20th Feb. 1823, pe- 

netrated tu latitude 74 15, longitude 33 30, and fouad the sea clear of ice with 

fair weather even in that situation. This is the highest point of southern lati- 

tude ever reached, Capt. Cook not having advanced beyond latitude 71 10. 
| Palmer's Land was, about the same period, discovered by Capt. Palmer, who be- 
| longed to a party of sonth sea whalers and sealers from Stonington, Connecti- 
cut, who had repaired to the South Shetlands to fish. Capt. Powell in Decem 
ber 1821, discovered Powell's Group, or South Orkneys, consisting of Corona- 
tion and other islands, which he named. In 1831 Capt. Biscoe, inthe British 
brig Tula in lat. 67, long. 45, East, discovered Enderby’s Land, running down 
several degrees of coast. 

In 1339, last year, Capt. Balleny in an English whale ship ran down to lati- 
tude 69, longitude, 170, and made nearly 70 degrees of longitude, keeping be- 
tween 65 and 69, thereby traversing the whole route of Capt. Wilkes. In lati- 
tude 67, longitude 164, he discovered land, and made out three islands which are 
laid down on a recent Admiralty chart, as “ Balleny’s Islands.” In the month 
of March in latitude 65, longitude about 115, he saw numerous icebergs and con- 
stant indications of land. 

Captains Wilkes and D'Urville in January 1840, made the remaining discover- 
ies. In all these explorations that of Capt. Wilkes is by far the most exten- 
sive ; it consists of upwards of fifty degrees of longitude. 

With our imperfect knowledge it is impessible to say what portion of the dis- 
coveries we have enumerated consists of continent. Doubts certainly may exist 
if those south of Cape Horn compose a part thereof, which the long voyage of 
Capt. Weddell to latitude 74, without seeing land, does not tend to diminish ; but 
Enderby’s Land, discovered by Biscve, and that seen by Capt. Ba'leny, we think 
must form a part of it, as it is so much nearer the scene of Capt. Wilkes’ labors, 
and being nearly in the same parallel of latitude, 66. The distance between the 
most easterly land seen by Biscoe, and the most westerly by Capt. Wilkes, is 
only about forty degrees of longitude, while part of Capt. Balleny’s was on al- 
most the same ground. Subsequent researches will no doubt soon clear this 
matter up. 

The usual remark, that the land discovered is of little value, will apply, to a 
certain extent, in this case, but it should be recollected that such investigations 
are in the highest degree interesting and useful to science. Nor are they altoge- 
ther useless to commerce, for they embolden whalers and other vessels commer- 
cially engaged, to push into unfrequented tracts. This was particularly the case 
afte: Ross’s and Parry’s researches in the north; the Greenland whale ships ne- 
ver ventured so far in quest of their game as they have done since those intrepid 
navigators showed them the way through Lancaster sound. 

It is very gratifying to learn that the American expedition met with every 
kinduess and succour from the people and public authorities at Sydney, of which 
Captain Wilkes and his officers are fully sensible. This is true generosity, and 
worthy of the two great kindred nations. The Peacock suffered severely, hav- 
ing been entangled in the ice and nearly lost. She arrived at Sydney a perfect 
wreck. The Vincennes, which Capt. Wilkes commanded, was more fortunate 
and the principal discoveries were made by this latter ship. 

Since writing the above we have seen the following in the New York Ameri- 
can. From a comparison of dates we should be of opinion that Capt. Wilkes 
could not have been aware of Bellenys’ discoveries. This makes us the more 
anxious to see Capt. W.’s official despatch :— 

[On looking at the Nautical Magazine for 1839, we find this same land was 
discovered by a private sailing vessel in February of that year, and the discover- 
ies of Capt. Belleny are placed on the chart recently published by the British 


Admiralty of the south polar discoveries. We annex the extract from the 
Magazine. } 
Newly Discovered Land in the Southern Ocean. 

The Messrs Enderby, whose enlightened enterprise is so well known to the 
Commercial and Nautical world, in the summer of last year despatched a sealing 
expedition to the South Sea, consisting of two vessels, with directions to their 
commanders in the prosecution of their voyage to look for Jand in those yet im- 
perfectly explored regions. Mr. Belleny, the master of the Eliza Scott, one of 
these vessels, has transmitted the following particulars of his success to Messrs 
Enderby, which through their kindness we are enabled to lay before our readers. 

The letter, which was received on the 23d ulto., bears date April 23d, and 
states that on the 9th of February last, Mr. Belleny fell in with land which had 
the appearance of three large islands and several smaller ones or rocks. Volumes 
of smoke were seen issuing from two Volcanic Craters un the centre Island. A 
landing having been effected, several pieces of stone were picked up and brought 
on board. Prior to making the land, the water had assumed a dirty discolored 
appearance and was strewed with feathers, but the weather was so thick as to 
limit the view to 1-4 of a mile round the ship. Mr. Belleny places the land in 
lat. 66 degrees 44 minutes S. and long. 163 degrees 11 minutes E. 

On the 2d of March, he had the gratification of following up this discovery 
by a second in iat. 65 degrees 10 minutes S. and long. 117 degrees E. 

This occurring in the night, he hove to till daylight, and describes the scene 
of drift ice, field ice, and ice-bergs as the most extraordinary he had ever wit- 
nessed, with, says he, “evidently iand at the back.” The ice was a solid body 
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| to the southward. Mr. Belleny notices that there had been a rapid increase in 


the magnetic variation. On the 23d he seemed to have reached the northern 
edge of the ice in jong. 93 degrees E—Easterly winds had prevailed, but there 
were then heavy gales fiom the westward. 





We have given place, in our columns to-day, to a summary of the observations 
made by Mr. C. Buller, on the question of the North East Boundary. To this 
we have been induced, partly from the consideration of his having been officially 
employed in Canada for a considerable time, when this question was very ear- 
nestly agitated, and when he was likely to see and hear much that bore on both 
sides of the argument ; and partly, we confess, from the great ingenuity of one 
part of his description when touching upon the geography of that part of the 
country. 

We do not understand that Mr. Buller has actually traversed the disputed dis- 
trict, or ascertained by the eye and positive observation on the spot the accuracy 
of the opinions propounded by him ; but rather,that he has sat down, map in hand, 
as constructed by the latest and best informed geographers, and has endeavoured 
to reconcile treaties and contending notions with the facts there drawn. His de- 
ductions mast be admired as ingenious, they seem to make it vividly clear that, 
at the time of the terms of the treaty, conclusions were formed from extremely 
vague premises, and that it is physically impossible to adjust all the parts of the 
bounuary description, as there given, in one harmonious whole. 
Certain additional lights however must have sprung up, with regard to the 
geography of the Provinces, at the time of the treaty of separation, as compared 
with previous crue notions on the subject ; this is evident from the change of 
the word “ Sea” to that of “ Atlantic ocean,” and the special distinction of “the 
Bay of Fundy.” For it is evident that this bay, that of Chaleurs, and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, altho’ parts of the sea, cannot be construed into parts of the 
Atlantic ; and, as the composers of the treaty had the old descriptions before 
them, it is equally evident that they would have gone on repeating ‘ Sea” for 
‘* Sea,” if there had not been some special reason for the change. This seems 
to have been clear, at least to Mr. Buller, for it set him to examine the map care- 
fully, and he educes thence the very ingenious conclusion that the whole of the 
disputed boundary is high or table land, forming four distinct basins of streams ; 
thus shewing that the line described in the treaty is open to cavil in many 
ways. 

At the same time it must be admitted that he has frequently jumped at his con- 
clusions, and has endeavoured to fit the various parts of his hypothesis, to make 
them harmonize ;, but although there may be much from which one cannot help 
dissenting, there is yet a large proportion of sound argument, and matter which 
it would be well for all parties maturely to consider. At any rate, in the pre- 
sent stage of the business when it is probable that it will shortly be taken up with 
an earnest view to a settlement of the question, the remarks of such a man as 
Mr. Buller will be read with peculiar interest ; manifesting, as they do, a libera- 
lity and soundness of judgment thereon, such as were hardly to be expected from 
his political bias. 

In order to elucidate the positions laid down by Mr. Buller the more clearly, 
we have appended to his remarks a map of the district in question, carefully 
copied from his, as it appears in the Westminster Review, and which was drawn 
from the latest and most approved authority. This, we think, will greatly illus- 
trate the text on this very interesting subject. 

+ In the haste to prepare the map for this day’s publication,the artist omitted 
to inscribe the name of the River St. Croix. The river however is delineated, 


= will be found running up to the Monument, and terminating in the Bay of 
“undy. 





Jemaica.— We have received Kingston papers to the 13th ult. from which we 
have made such extracts as appear necessary to show the nature of the recent 
disturbance at Falmouth. It is pleasing to see that no lives were lost, Major 
Huey of the 68th Regiment, and three men only being wounded by stones thrown 
by the negroes. The story of an hundred persons being killed in the affray, is 
therefore fabulous. Ward, the Baptist minister, it is clearly ascertained was 
the real instigator of the riot, ani deserves severe punishment. We have long 
been of opinion that the Baptists of Jamaica are aiming at a total revolution in 
the island, which shall overthrow the authority of the whites, and establish that 
of the blacks as in St. Domingo. 


ANTIQUITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The accounts from Quitigua, which will be found in another place, cannot but 
awaken a lively interest in the public mind. We are probably arriviug at the so- 
lution of a most important problem ; of one which raised numerous and conflict- 
ing hypotheses, yet the demonstration of which has hitherto been found imprac- 
ticable. The gentlemen who have charged themselves with this very critical 
investigation are both eminently fitted for the task, whether we consider their 
judgment, their zeal, or their experience ; and we are well assured that they will 
not quit their gruund until they shall have made themselves well acquainted with 
all the treasures of antiquity which in that region are so plentifully scattered 
around. One of these gentlemen, Mr. Stephens, is the American Chargé d’Af- 
faires to the government of Guatemala, and is well known for his valuable “ In- 
cidents of Travel” in varios countries on the East of Europe and Eastern bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean ; the other, Mr. Catherwood, is the proprietor of those 
admirable panoramas which of late have been successively, and now are, exhibited 
in this city. He has passed much of his time in Palestine and Egypt and has 
made himself familiarly master of the antiquities of those regions ; he is deeply 
imbued with a love of research, and from his enquiries and examinations we may 
expect important results. 

We may add with respect to Mr. Catherwood that he departed on this mis- 
sion with an ardent spirit of enquiry, and on the eve, expressed to us his clear 
confidence that should any part of the sculptures or hicroglyphics have the least 
relation, as was supposed, to those of Egypt, he should have no difficulty m re- 
cognising and classifying them ; our reliance on his discrimination is assuredly 
great, and we shall therefore wait anxiously for further details. 

The explorers have possessed themselves of many curious specimens, and as 

it is their intention to forward them to the United States, their arrival will give 
ample scope to persons conversant in antiquarian lore to investigate, Sompare, 
and make their several conclusions on this interesting topic. It is much to be 
regretted that many of those specimens, apparently of great historical importance, 
are much too bulky, and situated too far inland to be removed. We can, there- 
fore, only hope for the present that the able Pioneers in American Antiquities will 
go as far as possible into minute details of what they must leave behind them, so 
as to enable such as cannot examine them personally to proceed in their own con- 
siderations on the subject. 
It is assumed by many that as these antique relics consist of colossal figures, 
obelisks, and hieroglyphics, they must necessarily have had either an Egyptian 
or an Indian origin ; but this by no means follows; and it may be much safer to 
suspend the judgment than to anticipate consequences. Hieroglyphics are natu- 
rally antecedent to abstract characters,or letters ; they may be cither literal pictures 
or allegories, and they nay pursue a course according to the idiosyncrasies of the 
people among whom they originate. Thus therefore careful comparison will be 
necessary, and it is not improbable that a lesson of history, altogether new and 
strange, is about to be opened for our instruction. 





Genl. Santander, formerly President of the Republic of New Grenada, died 
lately at Bogota. He was the enemy and successful rival of Bolivar. The 
name of the latter, however, stands recorded, as it always will, asthe Liberator 
of Colombia. 
Mr. Cunard’s steamer, the Unicorn, made her passage from Halifax to Que- 
bee in 84 hours. We received the intelligence of the arrival of our paper in 
Halifax on the 23d ult., containing the news by the Great Western, by this ves- 
sel, via Quebec! 
We have been requested to call attention to Mr. Howard’s Advertisement. 


His Hotel, we are assured by those who have visited it, is remarkable for elegance 
and comfort. 








The New Brighton Pavilion is open, and many visiters have already resorted 
to it. The first Ball was given last night, and we are glad to learn that the 


steamboat arrangement to this delightful place is complete. 


Mr. Audubon has published No. 12 and 13 of his minor edition of “ Birds of 


America.” It contains, 1. The Tyrant Flycatcher or King Bird. 2. Great 
crested Flycatcher. 3. Cooper's Flycatcher. 4. Say’s Flycatcher. 5. Rocky 


Mountain Flycatcher, all as usual, beautifully executed. 
Nw. 13 also contains five plates of the Flycatcher tribe, viz: Short-legged 
Pewitt Flycatcher—Small Green-crested ditto—Pewee ditto—Wvod Pewee 








ditto, and Traills ditto. 
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IMPORTANT ANTARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 
From the Sydney Herald, March 12. 
arrivals to be found in our shipping list of this day, is that of the 
United Seats chip Vincennes, under the command of Charles Wilkes, Esq. 
The Vincennes has been absent from this port almost eighty days, most of whic 
time has been spent in southern exploration, and we are happy to have it in our 
to announce, on the highest authority, that the researches of the explorin 
squadron after a southern continent, have been completely successful. Thela 
was first seen on the morning of the 19th of January, in latitude 66 deg. 20 
min. south, longitude 154 deg. 10 min. east. : ; 

The Peacock, (which ship arrived in our harbor on the 22d ultimo, much dis- 
abled from her contact with the ice,) we learn, obtained soundings in a high south- 
ern latitude, and established beyond doubt the existence of land in that direction. 
But the Vincennes, more fortunate in escaping injury, completed the discovery, 
and run down the coast from 154 deg. 18 min. to 97 deg. 45 min, east longitude, 
about seventeen hundred miles, within a short distance of the land, often so near 
as to get soundings with a few fathoms of line, during which time she was con- 
stantly surrounded by ice islands and bergs, and experiencing many heavy gales 
of wind, exposing her constantly to shipwreck. We also understand that she 
has brought several specimens of rock and earth procured from the land, soiwe of 
them weighing upwards of one hundred pounds. 

It is questionable whether the discovery can be of any essential service to 
commerce ; but it cannot be otherwise than gratifying to Captain Wilkes and the 
officers engaged with him in this most interesting expedition, to have brought to 
a successful termination the high trust committed to them by their country, and 
it is hoped that so noble a commencement in the cause of science and discovery, 
will induce the government of the United States to follow up by other expeditions 
that which is now on the point of termination. 

We understand that the Vincennes will sail on Sunday or Monday next for 
New Zealand, where the Porpoise and Flying Fish will rejoin her shou!d they 
have been equally fortunate with their two consorts in escaping from the ice. 
The Peacock will follow as soon as her repairs are completed ; whence they will 
all proceed in furtherance of the objects of the expedition. 

e will only add, that we wish them God speed. 
From the Hobart Town Courier. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a French letter, containing a succinct 
accouut of the expedition of the two French corvettes, the Astrolabe and Zelee, 
under the co:nmand of Commodore D'Urville, which, from its length, and the 
late hour at which it reached our office, we are unable to give in type this week. 
Our readers will be pleased to learn, that the exertions of the French Commo- 
dore have been crowned with success. On the evening of the 19th January, in 
latitude 66 degs. S., and about 130 degs. east longitude, land was descried ; and 
on the 2st the two corvettes approached to within five or six miles, and two 
boats crews put off to collect specimens of rock from a point which was clear of 
ice. The land is described as stretching from the south tothe W.S. W. as far 
as the eye could discern. Commodore D'Urville was desirous of continuing his 
discoveries, but was stopped on the 23rd by a bank of ice stretching out from 
the land directly north to an immense distance, and was consequently compelled 
to alter his course. The following day the~ vessels encountered a most furious 

le of wind, during which the Zelee very narrowly escaped being wrecked. 
Further progress was prevented by (/a banquise) which hindered any further pro- 
gress towards the south. Although not much will have been gained by this en- 
terprise in point of utility, it will add greatly to our geographical and scientific 
knowledge. It does not appear that any living being or animals exist in these 
cold and dreary regions ; not even a seal was seen, nor any very useful kind of 
whale. Captain Dumont D’Urville has, by this discovery, earned au additional 
title to the honors of his country, distinguished as his name has already been in 
scientific navigation. (The Astrolabe and Zelee had arrived at Hobart Town.) 


Sunrmary, 


Prince Alberts Hunting Cap.—A magnificent hunting cap has been just man- 
ufactured for his Royal Highness by Messrs. D’Almaine and Co. of Gerrard 
street, Soho. The colour of the materia! a rich purple velvet, with gold curious- 
ly embroidered in subjects allusive to the chase. 


The Queen has been pleased to grant the dignity of Baronet to Captain Sir 
Edmund Lyons, Knt. her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Athens.—London Gazette. 

Mr. J. B. Cramer, the eminent composer and pianist, has arrived in town from 
Paris. The King of the French has conferred on our talented countryman the 
decoration of the Legion of honour. 


Lithosterotypy.—A very interesting discovery has been made at Munich, which 
promises to be of great utility to printers and publishers, to which the above 
name has been given. By this method drawings on stone, like wood-cuts, may 
be worked up with the types. 

Professor Jacobi’s Galvano-Plastic Process.—By this ingenious process, cop- 
per dissolved by a galvanic current again crystallizes and deposits itself upon the 
models or moulds placed in the apparatus, and produces in the utmost perfection, 
and with the most minute precision, the moulds or impressions of bas-reliefs, 
medals, carvings, &c., which one may wish to multiply. 

Paris Fasnions.—Ensemble de Toilette—Negligé perjuoir of pink jaconet, 
trimmed round with a very small and low flounce, small sleves tight to the el- 
bow, small collar of plaited muslin; slippers of puce morocco, trimmed with 
plaited ribbon. Plaited cuffs. 

Town Neglige.—A Scotch silk pelisse, with very small checks of white and 
grenat, black taffety scarf, a Paris point collar, bonnet of sown straw, edged and 
trimmed with violet-coloured velvet, with a bouquet of heartseases on the side ; 
grey and black bottines, Swedish gloves, glace silk parasol. 

‘own Toilette —A Scotch silk dress chine, with two flounces, tight sleeves ; 
a mantilla of the same ; a capote of emerald green crape, without flowers, and 
bordered with a ruche of crape. Grey bottines, Swedish gloves, point collar and 
cuffs, white taffety marquise. 

Evening Neglige.—A dress of gros Royale, black ground, with a flowering 
attern, a wide flounce, short tight sleeves ; long gloves of peau rosee, English 
ce cap, with pompous roses ; English lace handkerchief, black satin shoes ; one 

bracelet. 

Evening Toilette.—Dress of point crape d’Orient, trimmed with a puffing, 
short sleeves. with three puffings ; corsage draped en cur, white gloves and 
shoes, pearls in the hair and round the neck ; a bouquet of spirea. 

The Toilette.—A few hints at the present season may not prove fruitless, since 
one of the first capitals in the world is overflowing with fashion and beauty. In 
Paris the leading fashions are managed very differently ; and the ladies arrive at 
novelties by the inventions of Marchandes des Modes (artists of fashions,) through 
coloured engravings, with a name and address at foot, showing exactly by whom 
such toilette may be made precisely as represented ; thus avoiding the disagree- 
able necessity of seeking the warehouse for the fabric and the fabricator. In 
London the embellished and attractive exterior of a West-end fashionable em- 
pene is no positive criterion of its stock of novelties for the season, either in 

‘arisian or English manufacture ; on the contrary, the principal houses corres- 
ponding with the continental fabricants make but little show, and only give suf- 
ficient publicity to their increasing stock of nouveautés, so as to reach the ears of 
their connection, thus preserving the newest and latest fashions among the elité 
of the fashionable world. 

Cerito the Dancer continues to charm all beholders, nor will she suffer eclipse 
from Taglioni, whose style is essentially distinct—the very embodiment of grace 
in its utmost guietude of power. 

We understand that his Royal Highness Prince Albert has been most gracious- 
ly pleased to order one of the new patent telescope walking sticks, of the makers 
Messrs. Davis Brothers, the opticians of New Bond street. We have been fa- 
voured with a sight of it, and must say we have never seen anything more com- 

lete. ‘The handle forms a mariner's compass: by unturning a screw a little 
ower, you have a telescope formed from the stick, which, we are told, is fit for 
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Mrs. Fry.—Our t from Berlin announces that Mrs. Fry is still in 
tees on the state of the Prussian prisons. ‘The Wilhelm the sister-in- 


law of the King was present at this meeting. Many of the most influential lead- 


marked attentions, indeed she has been quite the modenfeuer—the rage. The 
spirit of Mary Wolstonecraft must rejoice at this unequivocal proof and as- 
sumption of the “ Rights of Women.” The Berlin papers do not much approve 
of this interference—and the — of the government denies its necessity, and 
sneers at our penal colonies. It is to be hoped, however, that this visit may 
give a new impulse to the active spirit of humanity, now abroad, and save the 
inmates of these abodes of misery from that contact with the more depraved and 
abandoned under their roofs, that is ever contagious. 


worse fracas than took place at our Opera House, inasmuch as it was occasioned 
not by one male but by two female singers. The Sicilians are the most mercu- 
rial people in the world, and the stage 1s, with them, not an amusement, but a 
passion ; and their enthusiasm for music and their favourites knows no bounds. 
The celebrated Francilla Pixis coald not fail to have her idolators, and at her be- 


her liome, by torch-light, after the opera was ended. Some nights after, the 
adorers of Pixis’ rival prepared for her a similar triumph, and threw garlands of 
flowers and chaplets on the stage. A furious row took place in the theatre, 


was this all. The cantatrice, the occasion of the riot, was ordered to leave the 
city in twenty-four hours, and the innocent Pixis has been prohibited from ap- 
pearing again. This occurrence has caused great excitement in the public 
mind. 


The Bonaparte Family.—Whilst Napoleon’s remains are about to be trans- 
ported to France from St. Helena, it is also a curious sign of the times to see a 
nephew of the Empress Josephine married to a Princess of Russia, and her bro- 
ther paying a visit to the Grand Duchess Stephanie, at Manheim. It is said that 
he is to pass part of the summer with his august mother, the Empress, at Ems. 
She leaves Petersburg on the 22nd inst. for Berlin, by the route of Warsaw and 
Posen. ‘The Emperor, who was expected to visit Germany this summer, only 
accoinpanies the Empress as far as Warsaw, and then is to review the army of 
the south. The christening of the Princess Alexandra Maximilianowska, 
daughter of the Prince and Princess Leuchtenburg, of whom we have just spo- 
ken, was announced at Petersburg, on the 29th of last month, by salvos of artil- 
lery. 


Pavicties. 


A lady asked Mr. Jekyll, ‘‘ what was the difference between a solicitor and an 
attorney.” “ Precisely the same,’’ he answered, ‘as between a crocodile and 
an alligator.” 

Theodore Hook was asked the other day the following question :—‘ If a bill 
be drawn, payable so many days after sight, and prove to have been accepted by 
a man who had fallen blind, when would you recover your money ?”’—** When 
he recovers his sight !’ was the ready answer. 

A Barber-ous “ Saliy.”—A barber was once asked what was the reason that 
nature had not given beards to women! ‘The tonsor replied, “because they 
could never hold their tongues long enough to be shaved !” 


¢ 








School Magazine, that Mr. Wesley once addressed a large body of chidren, for 
a quarter of an hour, in words of one syllable only. He meant it to be a pattern 
for his preachers, 

Lablache, who is a native of Naples, though his father was a Frenchman and 
his mother came from Ireland, appeared first on the Italian stage at Salerno, where 
his salary amounted to fifteen ducats a month, or 1s. 8d. a day. Lablache had 
the honour of giving her Majesty the Queei lessons in Italian singing, previous 
to ler marriage. 

Among the contents of the leathern bag which found its way to the post-office 
at Bishop’s Stortford, by the north mail, on the 19th inst., was a deal box and its 
contents, addressei to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, measuring 13 inches 
long, 7 wide, and 1 3-4 deep, the postage of which, of course, had been duly 
“pre-paid.” —Essex Herald. 

Parliamentary Nomenclature.—If the namesof some of the honourable mem- 
bers constituting the present House of Commons be selected and classified, they 








astronomical purposes, and throngh which objects may be seen distinctly twenty 
miles of. By unturning another screw, there come out at once frum the body 
of the stick three legs, which, by an ingenious contrivance, are attached to the 
other part, thus making it a complete stand telescope. The stick is so small and 
light, that it is scarcely credible so much could be contained in so minute a 


space. 

Marquis of Waterford.—His Lordship had to receive a parcel by the ‘ London 
Parcels Delivery Company,”’ established for about two years, and making enor- 
mous profits—but through some neglect of theirs, his Lordship had to complain ; 
but instead of obtaining redress, they treated his application with indifference. 
His Lordship departed, remarking that he would make it an expensive and trou- 
blesome affair to the company, and has kept his promise to the very letter, for 
what think you he did’ Start an opposition, and called it the « Metropolitan 
Parcels Delivery Company,” the result of which is, that he has seriously dam- 
aged his opponents. ; 


Manheim.—It may be interesting to German travellers to learn, that the rail- 
road from thence to Heidelberg is ina greater degree of forwardness than ex- 
pected. It will be opened about the middle of August, and the engines have al- 
ready arrived from England, which supplied the iron for the works. 

Prince Puckler Muskau.—Prince Puckler Muskau has sold his principality 
with all its rights to the Grand Duke of Saxe-Coburg for 1,500,000 dollars 
This territory, the capital of which is Muskau, is nine German miles in ex- 
no The Grand Duke is’said to be one of the richest of the German poten- 

tes. 





the following :—A Duke, an Earle, a Baron, and a Knight ; a Master, a Butler, 
a Hall, anda Guest; Green, and Grey, Pease, with Curry, Rice, and Lemon, 
Peel ; anda Hogg, with Manners ; a Baker, with a Bagge ; a Knox, a Kirk, and 
a Clerk ; a Fort, two Miles, Long, and one Round, supplied with a Bell and a 
Muskett ; a Blunt, Bodkin; a Buck, and a Hinde ; two Clay, Hills, and a Cave ; 
Lyach, Law ; a Heron, and Hawkes; a Finch, and a Martin; a Scarlet, Rose, 
and a Plumptre ; four Smiths, two Turners, and six different Woods; a White, 
Wall ; a double Pryse, and two odd Prices. 


An Trish Wager.—* Nate hand you are then, my darlint,’ said one bricklayer 


to another. ‘ You mount the ladder wid yer hod full of stones, and scatter them | 


on the head iv us as ye go, Sir. Be me soul I'd carry yourself up from de flags 
to de roof, an down widout you being split.” ‘ You'd not it, Sir. I'd lay a thritle 
ye covldn’t.” ‘ Fora naggin I would den ; d’ye take me bet?” ‘Done! the 
naggin on’t ye can’t Sir.” ‘ We'll thry that! bundle in!” Fearful as the ex- 
periment may seem, it was successful, and Jerry once more landing the adventu- 
rous Pat on the pavement, said triumphantly, ‘The price of me stuff, if it’s 
aqual t’ye t’ye! Hat Iwan it?” ‘ Ye have, Sir,” admitted Pat, reluctantly, 


lugging out his halfpence, ‘as it happens I’m bate. I'd rather lose any thing | 


than my wager, and just as we were comen by the second story I was in great 
hopes.” —** Playing about,” by Benson Hill. 











OWARD'’S HOTEL,—(Broa dway, corner of Maiden Lane, New York.) This is one 
of the most commodious and elegant Hotels in the Union, containing over 200 bed 
rooms, a number of airy and attractive public and private parlors, fronting on Broad- 
a and a private entrance for ladies from Maiden Lane. The spacious dining saloons 
= halis on the first and second floors, and reading room, are paved with Italian mar- 
e. 
The Subscriber from along experience at his former Hotel in Broadstreet is satisfied 
that early meals to many are more acceptable, has adopted the following hours for 
meals, viz:—In Gentlemen’s dining room, upon Ist floor, Breakfast at 7, or half past 7; 
dinner in same at2o’clock. In Gentlemen’s dining room upon 2d story, and in Ladies 
ordinary—Breakfast from 8 to 10 o’clock, and Dinner at half past 3. Printed bills of fare 
are daily furnished at the different dining rooms. It is optional with Gentlemen to take 
their meals in either of the gentlemen’s dining rooms without giving any notice of their 
choice ; this attempt to suit their convenience will, itis to be hoped, be properly appre- 
ciated y a generous public. 
This Hotel is universally pronounced by the guests to be the most replete in its inter- 
nal arrangements—its construction for light and air being superior to any other public 


House in the city, its location is central and convenient to business as well as to the | 


several steamboat landings. 
One great advantage over other Hotels is, a Living Spring of pure soft water upon the 
remises,which affords an abundant supply for the use of the House of a most wholesome 
veverage, and adds very much to the safety of the estabiishment in case of fire, as by 
— of a powerful forcing pump water can be conveyed to any part of the Hotel in an 
instant. 
The buildings of this magnificent establishment cost over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and was erected under the express supervision of the subseriber. It ranks among 


the very best Hotels inthe Union The subscriber hopes to be favored with a share of | 


public patronage. 


D. D. HOWARD. 
Jy11-2t. 








ENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Orders received at the office, 150 Fulton 
street. ma 16-tf. 


LOBE HOTEL.—The subscriber has recently added to his establishment, the house 

No. 64 Broadway which he has fitted up and furnished appropriately, more particular- 
ly with reference to the accommodation of families and those desirous of having parlors 
attached to their sleeping rooms. A private entrance to No. 64is on Broadway. Also,a 
hall communicating with the hotel. 

The — will be continued on the European plan, which has given so much satisfac- 
tion to all. 

The bathing apartments in the lower part of the house are in readiness for use from 6 
o'clock A. M. till 11 1-2 P. M. 

The proprietor takes this opportunity of returning his most grateful acknowledgments 
to those who have so handsomely patronized him from the first moment he was identified 
with the “ Globe,” and pledges himself to endeavor by the most unremitting attention to 
merit a continuance of their kindness. F. BLAN( ARD. 

New York, May 24, 1840. 

The Roston Courier, Philadelphia U.S. Gazette, Baltimore American, Washington Globe 
and National Intelligencer, Charleston Courier, Mobile Journal, New Orleans Bee and 
True American, Natchez Courier, Louisville Advertiser, Cincinnati Gazette, Montreal 
Gazette, and Quebec Mercury will please give the above advertisement ten insertions in 
their papers, and forward their bills to F. B., through any of their friemdsin N. Y., for 
payment 4 ju20-4t* 











HE BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R.S. 

The particulars ofthe plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads : 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced from the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe most careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and locaiities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (With occasion- 
ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and wi!! be furnished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable on delivery. 

5 The werk willbe published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, it is believed in the 
most perfect manner 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
to J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any of the following agents, 

C.C Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alden, New Bed, 
ford; P. John Beile, Charleston, S.C. jan 25tt.j 


that metropolis—where she has been os and presiding at lady commit- | 


ers of fashion (I speak of the better sex) have paid the benevolent Quakeress | 


The Rival Prima Donnas.—We hear that Palermo has been witness to a | 


nefit was crowned with a golden wreath of bays. A vast crowd accompanied | 


which the governor, in consequence, ordered to be closed the next day. Nor) 


Wesley —The late Dr. M‘All informed the editor of the (Manchester) Sunday | 


will present a singular feature. In looking over the list of names we shall find | 


| D*: ELLIOTT, Oculist, 261 Broadway, entrance in Warren st., continues his prac- 
| tice to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Sur in general. 
From Dr. Elliot’s extensive tice, and the number of patients who cannot be at- 
' tended during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. W: a prac- 

titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 
' dica] Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Dr. W. paid much attent** . to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 

Elliott’s — mode c. vperation ana reatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Apr. 11. 
A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
| Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
| QUTARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 

deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : ; , 

Dear Sir—ALlow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, 1 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot to the ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it o like ma- 
ric ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as I 
Seve not been troubled withit since. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant 

FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 

To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Ceérates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
| relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
| ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
| No.2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &c. 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre. 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained 4 uitously from 

J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
ju2if. 157 Broadway, N. Y. 
FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 

OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 

suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; co’ , inan 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against,imitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engrayed on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. ——- 5 L 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 








New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 
Ist December, 1840 Ist February, Ist January, Ist March, 
{ Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
| Ist July, lst September, Ist October, 





From London. 


The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In fhe 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
I An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
\ TT Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1349 tons, 
450 horse power, is crt to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
rom Bristo From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October 8th December 

The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state :ooms 
greatly enlarged 

The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as rmatiy. 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 

Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 96 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
| Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. } 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. . 
| Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
| Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
| 8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of mm | from New-{Days of Sailing from Havre 
or 


J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 

W. W. Pell, “os, * Jane 6] “ G6Ana 1 “ 1 

| Burgundy, D. Lines, Nee 5 * Oh * MY MS 8, Aug. 

| Rhone, J. A. Wotten,| “ 16,March 8, “ 24)Jan. 1, “ 16, “ 8 

| Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,; “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8, May 1 
“ 16 “ 16, ‘ 8. 


mar 28 tf 











| 


| Louis Philippe, 
lowa 


| Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, , Sept. 1 
| Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, “ » * 
| Emerald G. W. Howes,) “ 24, * 8,June 1, “ 16 





16, Aug. 8] “ 

| Silvie De Grasse,|/L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ ‘4 “ wW* wm ¢ 8, Oct. 1 

| Poland, C. Anthony, jr; “ 16,May 8, “ 24/Marchl, “ mm = © 

| Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8 July 1, “ 16 

| These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 

| tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 

| at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 

| actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

| WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. : . 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
| ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
| York and Portsmouth on the Ast, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
| 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











| Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from — Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 
| St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
| Montreal, S. B. Griffing, 2 ae * Bw. __ 
| Gladiator, T Britton, « 90) « 90, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
| Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, * 1, © 17 
| Wellington, D Chadwick, - | SS Of Oe Oe, ee 
| Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, * 20, =“ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
| Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 17, “ 2%, & 17 
|} Samson, R. Sturgis, | sm * wH * WY 8.4 Ae 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20May 7, t. 7,Jan. 7 
| Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, 7 = a 
| Toronto, R. Griswold, -~m ©* BH * Ww & eR? eS 
| Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 26, “ 20, “ Q0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
| able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
| are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 

for each adult, and children ae ie without wines and liquors of any description. 
| Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, emo = “ 13Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,} “ 19, “ 19, “« yg “© 7 «& te. sate 
Roscius, J. Collins, ~ oe >: ae “« 95 ¢ 18, © 18 «© -3g 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprii 1) “ 1% “ 19 “ 19 
Inde —~ Wortman, i ee 7, “« 7“ 9 « gs « 

Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “_ * = “ 130ct. 1, Feb 1, June ,1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “”m «© 9 «§ 94 7 6 “ 

Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, “« oH “ 13, «@ Y “ 43 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,'Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, « 7, « 7 « 95 « gf « gg 
8S. Whitney, Thompson, “f «a 13, Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, =m «4 Mey £ 2S 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “ 25, “ 25 “ 95) 13, “ 13, “ 42 


South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1 
G. Washington, la. Burrows, og. 7, , 25, 
United States, iJ. G. Fisher, “13, “ 43, “ 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, em ¢ em * Be 1 =. ae ee 
Garrick, A.S.Palmer,/ “ 25, “ 25, “ on °° |. 
Europe, — A.C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July Il “ 19, “ 19, © 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el.gant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wimes, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, E: land, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. < 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 


=] 
@ 
is 


’ June 1) “ 19, “« 19, & 19 
-~ “ 7 





T. & L. SANDS & Co., ee 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. ~ 
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